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The Month. 


R, EVERETT, the newly elected Representative in 
Congress from the Seventh district of Massachu- 
setts, has begun his career well. His sworn statement 
of election expenses, filed with the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth under the law, runs as follows: 

I, William Everett, hereby declare that neither as candidate 
for nomination or for election to Congress in the Seventh district 
at the special election held on April 25, A. D. 1893, have I paid 
or promised to pay any sum of money, or €xpended or disbursed 
any money, or incurred or paid any expenses except for travel- 
ing and for the purposes mentioned in section 4, chapter 416, of 
Acts of 1892, nor have I received any money for purposes of said 
election. 

He has also startled some of the conservative, old- 
school politicians by issuing a declaration of indepen- 
dence. He refused the other day, on principle, to rec- 
ommend a Massachusetts applicant for office, and seized 
the opportunity to say that he will have no hand in 
‘¢endorsements, recommendations and solicitations,”’’ 
but will limit his activity to serving as messenger for a 
constituent who is afraid his papers may not other- 
wise reach their proper destination. Anyone who knows 
Dr. Everett knows that when he says he won’t, he 
won’t, and there’s an end on’t. The chief significance 
of his declaration, however, lies in the final statement : 
‘I am not conceited enough to think that I can change 
things all by myself, but I dare not wait for anyone else 
to begin.’’ In that single sentence is summed up the 
whole secret of moving mankind for good. When some 
great reform has been accomplished, we are apt to look 
back and wonder why the civilized world was willing to 
go on so long without it. The reason usually is that, 
through modesty or cowardice, everybody capable of 
giving the good cause an impulse forward has been 
‘‘ waiting for somebody else to begin.”’ 








Commissioner Roosevelt did right when he went out- 
side of the prim vocabulary of officialism, in his report 
on the looting of the Terre Haute postoffice, to speak of it 
as a *‘scandal.’’ It is a scandal which reflects nothing 
but disgrace upon everybody who took an active part in 
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it, from Senator Voorhees, its Washington agent, down 
to the most insignificant serf who toddled at the tail 
of Postmaster Donham’s bread-and-butter procession. 
Nothing is gained by the plea that, so long as the Civil 
Service Rules had not yet gone into operation at the of- 
fice, the incoming postmaster had a right to do what he 
pleased: even in the old times when drunkenness was 
generally treated as extenuating crime, juries had little 
mercy on a fellow who deliberately made himself drunk 
for the sake of being able to murder his enemy and es- 
cape the gallows. Nor is it any excuse to say that the 
Terre Haute business is too contemptible to make a fuss 
about: picking pockets may not be so gross an offence 
as burglary, but the pickpocket does not move in any 
better society than the burglar outside of their profes- 
sional circle. Mr. Donham sought premature possession 
of the postoffice solely, by his own confession, for the 
purpose of ‘‘ beating’’ the Civil Service Law; and he 
insisted upon its transfer on May 12 in spite of a tele- 
gram from the Post Office Department naming May 13 
as the date, so that he cannot claim that he was merely 
carrying out the will of his superiors implied in their 
forwarding his commission to him. 


A noteworthy phase of the case presents itself just 
here, which, if the President and the Postmaster- 
General were quick to resent indignities, would give 
them ample justification for pitching Donham out of 
office in short order. When Greiner, the retiring post- 
master, showed Donham his telegram from Washington 
naming Saturday night as the time for transfer, why did 
not Donham, if he felt aggrieved, protest to the Post- 
master-General against so long a delay? Why did he 
not, like an honest man, telegraph to Washington: ‘I 
want permission to take possession of the office to-day, 
because the Civil Service examination occurs to-morrow 
and we shall be unable to turn out the Republicans and 
put Democrats in their places’’? This would have left 
the decision of the question with Mr. Bissell or the Presi- 
dent, where it belonged—if, indeed, there were any 
question at all to be decided. The truth is, he was 
afraid to send such a message ; not because it might give 
offence, but because he knew that if Mr. Cleveland or 
the Postmaster-General were to suspect that he was try- 
ing to nullify the intent of the law under cover of obey- 
ing its letter, neither would consent to let his operations 
go any further. So he did behind the backs of his chiefs 
what he did not dare to do before their faces, and made 
them unconscious partakers in his offence. This was an 
insult to them as well as an injury. It absolves the Ad- 
ministration from any consideration for the fellow who 
was guilty of it, and it adds a fresh reason why he should 
be ignominiously drummed out of public life. 


It is from this element of double-dealing and coward- 
ice that the Terre Haute scandal takes a special infamy 
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in the minds of reputable men. It did not stop with 
the first stage of the looting process, but continued after 
the job was practically complete. The dismissals show- 
ered by the new postmaster right and left were registered 
as ‘‘ for the good of the service.’’ Why was he not man 
enough to come out frankly and say: ‘‘ These employees 
are Republicans; I want their places for Democrats’’? 
And when, hours after he had chosen the Democrats who 
were to fill the places of the Republicans, some of the 
latter declined to recognize his dubious authority, why 
did he hasten to register an additional charge of *‘‘in- 
subordination ’’ against them? If the first of his com- 
plaints against the old employees was honest and suffi- 
cient, why follow it with another ex post facto? The 
whole business is so surcharged with disloyalty and bad 
faith toward the Administration, even on the most lib- 
eral spoils theory, that we do not see how Donham can 
be permitted to remain where he is, thus encouraging 
others to follow his example. If it be true that a Geor- 
gia office-seeker was denied his prize because he had 
once accused Mr. Cleveland of being a Mugwump, it is 
hard to understand why this Indianian is spared after 
having tried to make a fool of the President. 


By the side of the Terre Haute scandal, such perform- 
ances as that at Quincy, Illinois, fairly shine by con- 
trast. At Quincy the case was typical of many which 
are occurring in various parts of the country. ‘The first 
examination there was set for the 3d of June, and a new 
postmaster, Joseph C. Thompson, was named by the 
President on the 12th of April. He began playing the 
headsman on May 22. This was undoubtedly taking ad- 
vantage of an accidental delay on the part of the Civil 
Service Commission, who, in spite of every effort, had 
been unable to provide an examination earlier ; but it was 
not the work of a sneak. Even inso candid and down- 
right a fashion, however, the assertion of the spoils doc- 
trine is repugnant to the best element in the party 
which is supposed to be the gainer by it. If this is not 
true, how comes it that we find the Quincy Hera/d, a 
newspaper of the staunchest Democratic faith, and the 
oldest exponent of that faith in the State of Illinois, re- 
buking its home postmaster thus : 

The Civil Service Rules are Democratic. They give a compe- 
tent poor man, without influential friends, an equal chance with 
the favorites of wealth and power. The spoils principle is based 
on favoritism; it is a feudal and aristocratic system in which the 
masses of the people are shut out and the emoluments of the 
public service are distributed among the henchmen and follow- 
ers of political bosses. It seems the purpose of Postmaster 
Thompson to maintain the spoils system yet a while longer in 


this city, but its days are numbered. He may delay the Reform, 
but cannot turn it back. 


That tells the story. 


In the same line with the performances at Quincy and 
other unprotected points is an utterance of John H. 
Wise, whom the President recently appointed Collector 
of the Port of San Francisco. Speaking of what his 
first official acts would be, he said: 


To begin with, poe [the Special Deputy Collector] will go 
about as soon as I can send him, and every other Republican 
who does not retain his position by virtue of the Civil Service 
laws will quickly follow him. I believe that the spoils of office be- 
long to the victorious party, and I am going to see that it gets 
them. Ido not want it thought, however, that I am going to 
ride a high horse, for such will not be the case. The leaders of 
my party can always talk with and advise me, and to them will 
I apportion a part of my appointments. 
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“‘TJcan send’’—‘‘/ believe’’—‘‘/ am going to’’—‘‘J 
do not want’’—‘‘ The leaders of my party ’’—‘‘/ appor- 
tion ’’’—‘* My appointments,’’—oh, how familiar it is, 
this language of the bosses, spoken by all of the class, 
from Quay to Croker, from ‘‘ Dave’’ Hill to ‘‘ Tom’”’ 
Platt! Outside of a few verbs and an occasional inter- 
jection, the vocabulary boils down to little more than 
the singular forms of the first personal pronoun. ‘‘ What 
J want,’’ ‘‘ my patronage,’”’ ‘‘ the good things coming to 
me’’—these are the subjects which occupy the minds of 
the bosses to the exclusion of everything else. The peo- 
ple of the United States, who formed the Union and 
ordained the Constitution, and whose powers the bosses 
have usurped—they are not to be considered. What do 
they know about politics, anyway? They’d better keep 
out of it and leave it to those who make it their trade! 


The apparent frankness of the professional boss in 
talking about his office as his personal property has 
really no moral quality. It is a mere matter of course. 
He has held this point of view so long himself that he 
assumes everybody else to share it with him. It is only 
here and there that we meet with one who is willing to 
go out of his way far enough to discuss the broader phi- 
losophy of bossism. A recent instance is that of ex-Gov- 
ernor Morgan G. Bulkeley of Connecticut, in his remarks 
as a witness before a State legislative committee engaged 
in the consideration of a bill to prevent the buying and 
selling of votes. After expressing his disbelief in the 
need of such legislation, he went on to justify the prac- 
tice of vote-buying. Many voters, he argued, are devoid 
of principle themselves, and without any knowledge of 
their party’s principles. ‘‘ You cannot influence them 
by argument,”’ said he, ‘‘ and I believe that they should 
be influenced by those who know what is right. a 
I don’t believe that there’s a more honest man in Con- 
necticut than he who for a day’s work goes to the polls 
and votes as you want him to.’’ When pinned down to 
the distinct question whether he considered it right and 
lawful for a candidate to buy a vote which is for sale, he 
answered: ‘‘I think it’s right for you as a candidate to 
secure that man’s vote, if he is a man without principle 
and ignorant, by any means you can use.’’ 


To many persons this statement will be startling. It 
is only due to Governor Bulkeley to say, however, that he 
has never made any secret of his views on the subject of 
debauching the elective franchise. Last fall, in the mid- 
dle of the Presidential campaign, he expressed the same 
opinions in the presence of a party of gentlemen,:in- 
cluding one or two clergymen and a prominent officer 
of the Harrison Administration. All who heard him 
were shocked, and Mr. Bulkeley seemed to feel more con- 
tempt than any other sentiment for their unpractical 
way of looking at the subject. Anyone who has mixed 
much with machine politicians knows that even those 
who are most honorable in their ordinary business rela- 
tions regard certain forms of bribery with complacency. 
‘‘T never bought up a Republican vote in my life,’’ said 
one of the ablest Democratic ‘‘ organizers’’ in New 
York State to the writer of this paragraph a few months 
ago. ‘I wouldn’t stoop to such dirty work. The only 
way I spend money is in hiring our own floaters.’’ 

‘‘If they are Democrats, why don’t they vote your 
ticket?’’ he was asked. 

‘*They are what we know as the ‘stay-at-homes,’”’ 
he answered. ‘‘ We have to get them out when there’s 
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something big at stake, and they won’t come out unless 
we pay them well for it.’’ 

‘« When the Republicans carry your county, then, is it 
a sign that they have bought your ‘ stay-at-homes’ away 
from you ?’’ 

‘¢ Oh, no, they’re good party men. They never would 
take pay from anybody but us.”’ 

‘« And do the Republicans have their loyal ‘ stay-at- 
homes,’ too?’’ 

‘*Surely. You will find them everywhere.’’ 


That source of endless agitation, the Baltimore postof- 
fice, has furnished within the last few weeks a new ‘‘ burn- 
ing question” for the Civil Service Commission to decide. 
It appears that at a recent examination for letter-car- 
riers none but Democrats presented themselves. Natu- 
rally, men already trained to the work could answer the 
questions more readily than raw recruits, and the result 
was that seventy-four of the Democratic letter-carriers 
who were put out of the office for partisan reasons when 
it passed under the present postmaster, Mr. Johnson, 
stand at the head of the list of eligibles. Postmaster 
Johnson has declared that he will not take these men 
back, having once pronounced them unfit for their places, 
On the other hand, if he declines to accept any one of 
the eligibles certified to him at one time, the Commis- 
sion will require him to specify his reasons in each case 
before he gets another certification. This is all very 
interesting. The attitude assumed by the Commission 
means that the postmaster must purge himself of party 
spoilsmanship or go without the wherewithal to man 
his office—perfectly fair alternatives. The attitude as- 
sumed by Mr. Johnson, if unflinchingly maintained, 
means that he will have to throw up his office—a con- 
summation over which no Civil Service Reformer will 
shed tears. But what will remain to vex us after all 
this confusion shall have settled down into quiet, is the 
fact that federal politics in the Monumental City are 
so disgracefully bad that only members of the party in 
power are willing to apply for examination in a compe- 
tition ostensibly free to all comers! 


Contrast is often the best form of illustration, espe- 
cially in a study of human conduct. Placing side by 
side the diverse actions of two men under precisely 
similar conditions, enables the world to judge which of 
the two is the more entitled to its confidence and re- 
spect. Hence we commend to the reader’s special at- 
tention an article printed elsewhere, in which Secretary 
Carlisle’s policy in the matter of removals, as revealed 
in the Sturtevant case, is contrasted with the policy of 
sundry other Cabinet officers who have been and are 
just as good politicians as himself. The policy pursued 
by the others is founded upon the correct theory that 
the subordinate offices in a Department are public 
property, instead of being the personal perquisites of 
the man who happens to be at the head of the Depart- 
ment for atime. A well-meaning friend, by the bye, 
writes to us: ‘‘ You Civil Service Reformers are not 
going to gain anything by pegging dway at the Sturte- 
vant incident forever. You will only weary the Admin- 
istration with your iteration. When are you going to let 
it drop?’’ We answer unhestitatingly: Never, as long 
as anything is to be gained by keeeping it up. No 
wrong was ever corrected by silence, Any public officer 
who does not relish honest criticism can escape it by 
abstaining from conduct which will call it forth. To 
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talk about rope in a family circle that has lost one of its 
members by hanging, is not considered good manners ; 
it may be a very wholesome thing to do, nevertheless, if 
any of the rest of the group happen to be afflicted with 
homicidal mania. 


Bring the Question Home. 





No bank president, railroad superintendent, newspaper editor or publisher, 
dry goods merchant, shipper, military commander, steamship owner, or re- 
tailer would consider a proposition to intrust his business to individuals auto- 
matically chosen on the Sones of fractional percentages.—New York Sun. 


OSSIBLY not. Neither would one of these men of 
affairs intrust his business to a person whose only 
known qualification was the fact that he was the nephew 
of a United States Senator, or that he had made some 
good stump speeches in a campaign, or even that he had 
lost a leg in the army. 

Let us bring the question home: Does the editor of 
the Sun choose his sub-editors and correspondents and 
reporters on the ground of their family relationship, or 
of their political loyalty, or their services on the field of 
battle? 

Or would he regard the recommendation of a Demo- 
cratic campaign committee any less ‘‘ automatic,’’ as a 
test of fitness, than a competitive examination in read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic? 


Why Not Stick To Facts ? 


AS an example of the spirit—whether malicious, or sim- 

ply stupid, weshall not attempt to decide—in which 
every new movement in Civil Service Reform is greeted 
by a part of the press, the following paragraph from the 
Taunton (Mass.) Gaze/fe is worth copying : 

The young men who went through the postoffice Civil Service 
examination say it was rather peculiar in some of its meander 
ings For instance, they were asked to mention the three local 
institutions of the city. The correct answer was the Morton Hos- 
pital, the Almshouse and the Young Men's Guild. Some of them 
were disposed to be facetious, and perhaps not without cause, over 
this selection, after they learned what it was. 

They say that many of the questions propounded were of a 
similar catchy nature, while others came under a more severely 
practical head, and that all were very difficult ; so difficult, in 
fact, that it will be a wonder if the requisite percentage is ac- 
quired by a large proportion of those who attempted the exami- 
nation. 

No such question as the one here specified was ever 
put to the candidates at a postoffice examination since 
the Civil Service Law was enacted. What the Gazette 
has probably got hold of, though in a sadly garbled 
form, is a request that candidates will name any three, 
or four, or five public institutions in their own town, or 
describe the situation of certain ones and tell how to 
reach them. There is no fixed answer to such a question, 
its sole purpose being to test a candidate’s familiarity 
with local affairs and at the same time his general intel- 
ligence. If he were asked, for instance, to name three 
local public institutions, and he were to name a dry- 
goods store for one of them, the answer would be con- 
sidered indicative of a low degree of general intelli- 
gence; but if he were to answer, ‘‘ the court house, the 
orphan asylum and the theological seminary,’’ that 
would be considered sufficient, even if the town con- 
tained forty other public institutions besides these. 

All the Civil Service merit system aims at is to keep 
ignorant persons and dullards out of public employ. 
The questions propounded to applicants for ordinary 
places are not such as would trouble any young man who 
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had had a common school education and had kept his 
eyes and ears open to impressions from the world at 
large. It is perhaps the highest tribute that can be paid 
to the merit system that its enemies are obliged to re- 
sort to falsehood in order to concoct an argument 
against it. 


An Ex-Consul on the Spoils System. 


B. 0. DUNCAN, IN THE CHARLESTON NEWS AND COURIER. 

MAY illustrate the evil of our system by a specimen 

appointment that came under my own eyes. I re- 
ceived a transfer from the position I held to another— 
a promotion, so-called—and a successor was appointed 
to the post I was leaving. I was duly notified of this by 
the Department of State and instructed to turn over the 
office to my successor when he arrived with his exequatur. 
I waited week after week expecting to hear from him as 
to his movements and when to look for him. But no 
news came. Finally, one day an old, dilapidated look- 
ing gentleman, with a long, white beard, a very thread- 
bare suit and an ante-bellum stovepipe hat, came stroll- 
ing into the consulate and informed me he was the new 
consul. I, of course, received him politely and invited 
him to a seat. He had his mouth full of the well-known 
Virginia weed, the stains of which spotted his coat and 
vest and gave a dirty yellowish tinge to his white beard, 
and at which he was chewing away like a cow chewing 
her cud. me 

The old gentleman wanted immediate possession of 
the consulate, and was very greatly surprised at learning 
that he must first have his exequatur from the Italian 
Government. This was an instrument of which he 
seemed never to have heard. In talking about the du- 
ties of the office, of which he was about as ignorant asa 
new-born babe, and of which I endeavored to give him 
all the information I could during the several weeks he 
had to wait for his exequatur, I asked him if he spoke 
the language of the country. He answered no. Or 
French? No. But he used, when young, forty-five to 
fifty years before, to read a little Latin, and he had an 
idea that would help him out, He was equally ignorant 
of everything else pertaining to the consular service and 
of foreign countries, and was, of course, utterly depend- 
ent on outside assistance. In his special case he took 
up, and constituted his factotum, a disreputable Ameri- 
can who was hanging ’round living by his wits, and in 
whom nobody who knew him had the least confidence. 
And this fellow was virtually the consul for a little over 
a year, to the great disgust of all Americans or others 
who had to do with the consulate, for it-was soon discov- 
ered that the old gentleman had a much worse habit 
than tobacco-chew:ng so far as the performance of his 
duties was concerned. 

This, I admit, may be a somewhat extreme case, but it 
is characteristic of our system of appointment, without 
due regard to character and qualifications, and I have 
known of many others very similar to it. It is not by 
any means an isolated case, as anyone knows who is at 
all familiar with our consular service. On one occasion 
I was in the office of the Chief of the Consular Bureau in 
Washington when two new appointees, manifestly at 
first sight very similar to the one above described, came 
in for their papers and final instructions. They dis- 
played the most perfect ignorance of their duties, and 
one of them had even to be informed what part of the 
world his consulate was in and how he could get there. 
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As they went out the Chief of the Bureau looked after 
them and sadly remarked to me that consular material 
must have run very low when such men could get ap- 


‘pointments. 


Excepted Places in the Postoffices. 


A$ the most effective way of answering several in- 

quiries which have reached Goop GovERNMENT from 
newly classified free-delivery postoffices, as to the places 
in those offices excepted from competitive examination 
under the Civil Service Rules, we give here a copy ofa 
letter sent by the Civil Service Commission to an in- 
quirer the other day: 


The places at classified postoffices, excepted from ex- 
aminations, are defined in Postal Rule 11, page 35 of the 
Ninth Report, as follows: 

(a) Assistant-postmaster. 

(b) One private secretary, or one confidential clerk 
of the postmaster. 

(c) Cashier. 

(d) Assistant-cashier. 

(e) Superintendents designated by the Post Office De- 
partment and reported as such to the Commission ; pro- 
vided that superintendents of mails shall be selected 
from among the employees of the Railway Mail Ser- 
vice. 

(f) Custodians of money, stamps, stamped envelopes, 
or postal cards, designated as such by the Post Office De- 
partment, and so reported to the Commission, for whose 
fidelity the postmaster is under official bond. 

In its application to the free delivery offices embraced 
in the President’s order of January 5, 1893, this Rule 
needs some explanations in order to be thoroughly 
understood, viz: 

1. Under clause (a) only those are excepted whose 
official roster title is ‘‘ assistant-postmaster.’’ In a large 
majority of the free-delivery offices referred to, the offi- 
ical roster title of the chief assistant to the postmaster 
is ‘‘ chief clerk,’’ and the place is not an excepted place 
under the Rule when thus designated, unless coupled 
with some other designation, as ‘‘ cashier’’ or ‘‘ money- 
order clerk,’’ and excepted by designation under clause 

f). 

( It is understood that a private secretary or ‘‘ con- 
fidential clerk’’ is only allowed at the large offices, and 
there is no exception of such an employee under clause 
(b) unless one is actually allowed by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

3. There is no exception under clause (c) or (d) un- 
less there is an employee with the official roster title of 
‘‘cashier’’ or ‘‘ assistant-cashier.’’ 

4. There are no exceptions under clause (e) unless 
there are ‘‘superintendents’’ designated by the Post 
Office Department and reported as such to this Commis- 
sion. There must be such formal designation before 
there is any exception under this Rule. 

5. There are no exceptions under clause (f) until 
the places to be excepted are formally designated by the 
Postmaster-General and reported to the Commission as 
this clause requires. 

The views of the Commission in respect to the num- 
ber of places which are necessary to be excepted at a 
postoffice are stated at page 7 of the Ninth Report. 

The Rule applies equally at the large and the small 
offices, and there are no exemptions at the former which 
do not prevail at the latter. 
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An Argument by Contrast. 


N striking contrast. with the course pursued by Secre- 
tary Carlisle in dismissing Treasury employees on the 
strength of alleged ‘‘complaints ’’ which he has had 
neither the candor to state nor the fairness to investi- 
gate, was the conduct of his predecessor, Secretary Bout- 
well, in a case which remains to this day one of the 
pleasantest traditions of the Department. 

Somebody came to Mr. Boutwell once with a story 
that Z ,a clerk holding a somewhat responsible posi- 
tion, was evidently living a good way beyond his in- 
come. ‘‘ He is running a fancy stock farm outside of 
the city, and keeps fast horses,’’ said the secret accuser. 
The Secretary made a memorandum for reference, and a 
few evenings later took a walk, after dinner, in the di- 
rection of Z *s extravagant establishment. Before 
he went to bed that night he had learned how much 
faith to put in charges of this sort without inquiry. He 
found that the farm consisted of about an acre of ground, 
with a frame cottage on it, in a suburban village; a 
few hundred dollars of the purchase money had been 
paid down, and Z—— and his family were scrupulously 
wearing out their old clothes so as to save enough to 
pay the balance in monthly instalments. The ‘“‘ fancy 
stock ’’ consisted of a Jersey cow—a present from an old 
friend—which kept the household in dairy supplies, and 
which was milked and cared for by one of Z ’s boys. 
The ‘‘ fast horses’’ shrank into one middle-aged mare, 
actually belonging to Z ’s brother, a city physician. 
She had worn her hoofs out pretty well on the hard paved 
streets, and been turned into the country for recupera- 
tion ; her custodian and his wife and children used her 
occasionally to get into the city, in the dearth of public 
conveyances. 

Now, nobody will accuse Secretary Boutwell of being 
a sentimentalist or adoctrinaire. He is not, I believe, 
a Civil Service Reformer, as the term is generally un- 
derstood. He has always been the most ‘“ practical”’ 
of ‘‘practical’’ men. But he did not regard it as be- 
neath the dignity of a Secretary of the Treasury to look 
into an accusation against a clerk before acting upon it. 
Indeed, his conception of honor and good faith made 
such a course imperative. 

Coming down to the present era of administrative 
history in Washington, witness the course of Secretary 
Lamont in weeding the poor stuff out of the clerical roll 
of the Record and Pension office—one of the most 
admirably conducted bureaus, by the way, ever con- 
nected with the public service. What did Mr. Lamont 
do? Did he pick out Republicans exclusively for dismis- 
sal? No. Did he discharge the men who had been 
longest in the service, so as to ‘‘ give somebody else a 
chance’’? No. Did he strike at the so-called ‘ indis- 
pensables,’’ so as to show his defiance of outside criti- 
cism? No. Did he state at the outset that the removals 
were made for political reasons only, and then take 
fright and frame other excuses by innuendo? No, What 
then? 

He came out like a man, and put on record, in plain 
black and white, his objection to each person dismissed 
or degraded in rank. The charges were prepared by an 
investigating committee consisting of seven members 
of the office force, under the direction of Colonel Ains- 
worth, the officer who has brought the bureau to its pres- 
ent state of high efficiency. The number of persons 
engaged in the inquiry establishes a sufficient presump- 
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tion of the absence of personal prejudice. There is a 
straightforwardness of expression in their recommenda- 
tions, too, which is refreshing. Take this as an example: 

That Mrs ——, clerk Class 1, be discharged for habitual and 
excessive loss of time and inattention to duty. She has lost 35 
days during the past four months, and in 1890, 1891 and 1892 lost 
56, 82 and 73 days respectively. As she is reported as being 


neither industrious nor subordinate, her retention would work 
manifest injury to the public service. 


Or these: 

That ——, clerk, class $1,000, be discharged. This clerk was 
appointed in December last and has a military record, but has 
shown neither mental nor physical ability to do any clerical work, 
as he cannot write legibly or spell ee: nor sit at a desk for 

e 


any length of time. His retention would be a manifest injury to 
the public service. 


That ——, clerk, class $1,000, be discharged. This clerk hasa 
comparatively low record of work ; does his work in an ineffi- 
cient manner ; is careless as to his time record, having lost 93 
days in 1892 and 60 days in 1891 and has been the source of great 
annoyance to the office by outside parties which, upon investi- 
gation, developed the fact that no reliance whatever can be 
placed on his word or promise. His retention would be a mani- 
fest injury to the public service. 

Secretary Lamont’s manner of dismissing employees 
is as direct and as effective as Secretary Carlisle’s. It 
does not lose any of this character by the fact that it is 
also manly and above-board. It is American, and not 
Oriental. It.belongs to the present era of civilization, 
and not to that of the Star Chamber or the Lion’s Mouth. 
No Cabinet officer who respects himself and is not 
doing things he is ashamed of, needs to follow any other 
course. a a 


Fourth-Class Postmasters and the Rules. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR:—A gentleman who has lately talked with Mr. 
Cleveland on Civil Service Reform, informs me 
that the President, in discussing the matter of putting 
the fourth-class postoffices under the merit system, de- 
clared that he did not think it would be ‘‘ constitu- 
tional.’’ 

Will you kindly give your views on this subject, and 
state whether there is, in your opinion, any valid objec- 
tion to appointment by examination in such offices. In 
other words, what did the President mean ? 

A READER. 


«Your friend probably misunderstood the President 
as to the question of the constitutionality of classifying 
the fourth-class postoffices. What the President may 
have said was that there were constitutional objections 
to bringing the whole postal service under the Civil 
Service Rules; for under article ii., section 2 of the 
Constitution, he could not take away from the Senate, 
without a change in the existing law, the right to con- 
firm his nominations for the higher class postmasters. 
Or it is possible that your friend may have confused the 
constitutionality with the practicability of bringing 
fourth-class postmasters under the Rules. Many objec- 
tions have been urged against applying any competitive 
test to these places, since a large proportion of the fourth- 
class offices are of so trivial importance financially, and 
situated in so thinly settled communities, that it would 
often be impossible to find enough prope:ly qualified 
citizens to compete in the examinations. We do not 
know, however, and have never heard seriously ad- 
yanced, any argument against the constitutionality of 
putting fourth-class postmasters under the Rules 
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HE annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform As- 

sociation of Maryland was held on the evening of 

May 31, in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian As 

sociation building in Baltimore, President Charles J. 
Bonaparte in the chair. 

The report of the executive committee showed that 
during the last year it had met at the stated times of 
meeting, had appointed delegates to the meeting of the 
National League, had taken action in regard to the sup- 
port of Goop GOVERNMENT, and had considered a number 
of other matters affecting the Reform movement. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

PRESIDENT, Charles J. Bonaparte ; VICE-PRESIDENTsS, Daniel 
C. Gilman, S. Teackle Wallis, John K. Cowen, Henry E. Wooten, 
J. Wirt Randall, John R. Wirt. 2 Clarence Lane and James 
Alfred Pearce; SECRETARY, Edwin G. Baetjer; TREASURER, 
T. Erskin Carson ; EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Joseph Packard, Jr., 
J. Hall Pleasants, William Henry Baldwin, Tr., George W. Gail, 
William Reynolds, John C. Rose, J. Hemsley Johnson, Prof. 
Fabian Franklin, W. Hall Harris, Skipwith Wilmer, Edward G. 
Daves, Henry P. Goddard, Thomas S. Bear, John Pentland 
Brown, Edward Stabler, Jr., "Daniel Miller, Julian LeRoy White, 
Charles Markell, George ‘A. Pope, Louis P. Hennighausen, 
Edgar G. Miller, R. Seabrook Albert, Dr. Samuel Theobald, 
Thomas W. Hall and John J. Dobler. 

President Bonaparte then delivered the annual ad- 
dress, in which, after a brief review of national events 
since the last meeting, he said, among other things: 

‘*In one respect the present situation differs, and 
for the better, from that of Harrison’s first year: 
whatever President Cleveland may do or leave undone, 
his eyes are open; he will sin, if sin he does, against 
the light. It may or may not be desirable, on the whole, 
that the President should be eligible for a second term; 
as to this there is room for, and there exists, an honest 
and intelligent difference of opinion; but, at least, in- 
experience cannot be pleaded by a reélected President 
as an excuse for ill-doing. During the last four years 
some very worthy Republicans, echoing what we had 
heard for the like time previously from Democrats no 
less well meaning, told us ad nauseam how edifying the 
President’s behavior would be, if only bad people did 
not take advantage of his guileless ignorance as to men 
and things ; apparently he was fated, like the horse taught 
to live on shavings, to learn how to do his duty by just 
about the time he should no longer have it to do. There 
was much in Mr, Cleveland’s first term on which Civil 
Service Reformers, and especially Civil Service Reform- 
ers in Maryland, look back with little pleasure, but as- 
suredly those four years and the four which followed 
them have not been wasted on him. He may fail to do 
what is right, but, if he so fail, it will be childish to tell 
us he fails because he does not know what is right. . . 

‘¢ There are both gratifying and disquieting symptoms, 
and of the former perhaps the most hopeful is the evi- 
dent and somewhat unusual sensitiveness of this Admin- 
istration to public opinion. Plain talk from the Mug- 
wump press has blunted Maxwell’s axe and shut the 
White House door in the face of office-seekers, though 
it has not prevented professional politicians from act- 
ing after their kind, whether in the postoffice at Terre 
Haute or the Treasury at Washington. It will be better 
when we have a President who makes his subordinates 
do their full duty and will put up with none who shirk 
this; meantime, it is well to have a President who makes 
them do half their duty and try clumsily to cover up 
their wilful neglect of the other half. 
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cer can, indeed, brave the contempt and indignation of 
good citizens by dismissing a faithful and efficient clerk, 
grown gray in the service, for no other avowed cause 
than the wish to create a vacancy; but, at least, he has 
not ventured to fill this with an incompetent relative or 
a disreputable party hack. 

‘‘T call.this sensitiveness a hopeful symptom because it 
is, first of all, a sign of common sense. The very, very 
small men, whose little heads are turned by a very little 
and very brief authority, are those who swell and strut 
in Liliputian defiance of censure from their masters. 
When a public servant in this country says that he pro- 
poses to run his office to suit himself, whether those who 
pay his wages be pleased or displeased, he, first of all, 
proves himself a fool. As well might a gentleman’s 
butler resent inquiry whether he treats his under ser- 
vants with favoritism or injustice, whether he supports 
his family from the house stores, whether his habits un- 
fit him to do his work. It is the business of every 
American citizen to look into the administration of the 
Government ; should some underling question this, he 
cannot be told too plainly or too promptly that he is 
silly and impudent. 

‘* Let it be further noted that the criticism which really 
tells is not mealy-mouthed or ‘‘genial’’. For eight 
years we have heard, first from Democrats, then from 
Republicans, now, here and there, from Democrats again, 
a chorus of expostulation, entreaty and warning against 
hurting the feelings of this politician or that by too 
great plainness of speech. Many estimable people 
were shocked when we said hard things of those whom 
the great had delighted to honor by making them ap- 
pointment-clerks or Indian-inspectors. Yet, after all, 
what this Association did then has left its mark; we 
were not thanked for it at the time, but we have not 
had it twice to do. A public officer who misuses his 
power is either a dishonest man who acts after his kind, 
or an honest man deceived. If he is the first, no coax- 
ing or wheedling or unmerited praise will change his 
nature or make him belie it, but he may—he often, very 
often, will—quail before the truth. If he is the second, 
he may wince a little at the medicine, but it will do him 
good.,”’ 


A “Right” Which Doesn’t “ Inhere.” 


When the President publicly warns the office-seekers that they must not in- 
trude upon his privacy, he . denies a right which is inherent in Ameri- 
can citizenship: the right to meet the chief executive of the nation on all 
proper occasions, and to have a hearing in one’s own behalf.—/amestown (N.Y. 
News. 


ELL, what are ‘‘ proper occasions’’? And who is 
to decide when a proper occasion has arrived : 
the President, or the office-seeker ? 

It seems to the President that he ought to decide this ; 
and his proclamation of May 8 announces that when he 
deems a personal interview desirable he will ask for one. 

The Mews obviously thinks that the decision should 
rest with the office-seeker. This would be a most un- 
comfortable arrangement for the President, if the office- 
seeker should take a fancy to pay his visits in the mid- 
dle of the night, for instance. 

If the Mews will give an hour’s study to the Consti- 
stitution and the laws of the land, it will find that the 
power of appointment is vested in the President without 

reference to any ‘‘right inherent in American citizen- 
ship ’’ to consume his time with hearings when there is 


A Cabinet offi-* nothing he needs to hear, 
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June 15, 1893. 


The Newly Classified Postoffices. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED AT TERRE HAUTE AND ELSEWHERE, 


keer history of the Terre Haute postoffice scandal is 

best given in the report made by Commissioner 
Roosevelt to the Civil Service Commission, and by the 
Commission transmitted to the Postmaster-General, 
accompanied with the testimony, stenographically taken, 
of all the witnesses examined. These included, on the 
Republican side, ex-Postmaster David C. Greiner, his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Bauer, and George Miller, the only 
one of the local examining board against whom any def- 
inite complaint wasmade. On the Democratic side the 
witnesses were Postmaster Allen H. Donham, his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Ball; ex-Representative John E. Lamb, 
Crawford Fairbanks, Judge G. N. Taylor, D. Fasig, A. 
Z. Foster and Dr. W. H. Roberts. Every witness Don- 
ham asked for was called. 


The history of the case is thus succinctly stated by 
Mr. Roosevelt : 


The examination at Terre Haute was originally appointed for 
May 6. It was deferred until May 13, however, by order of the 
Commission, because of charges preferred against the local 
board at the Terre Haute office by Senator Voorhees in a letter 
to this office. He stated in this letter that the board was com- 
posed of three intensely partisan Republican political workers, 
and that, as far as he knew and believed from reliable informa- 
tion, no Democrat had contemplated going before it for examina- 
tion, feeling that justice could not be obtained before it. 

In the interval between the 6th, the date originally set for the 
examination, and the 13th, to which it was deferred, the com- 
mission of the new postmaster was sent on to Terre Haute, and 
on the 12th he attempted to take forcible possession of the 
office. The retiring postmaster telegraphed for instructions to 
the Post Office Department at Washington, and received in reply 
a telegram from the First Assistant Postmaster-General, instruct- 
ing him to deliver the office on Saturday evening. Relying upon 
this telegram, the outgoing postmaster, Mr. Greiner, refused to 
deliver the office ; while the new appointee, Mr. Donham, trust- 
ing to his commission, insisted upon taking immediate posses- 
sion. 

Complaints and counter-complaints are made as to the alleged 
forcible entry by Mr. Donham and the alleged forcible barring- 
out by Mr. Greiner, and both parties kept a mixed possession of 
the office until Saturday evening, when Mr. Greiner finally trans- 
ferred it to Mr. Donham. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th, the day before the examination, Mr. 
Donham, claiming that he was in full possession and had the 
right to make all the appointments, proceeded to make a nearly 
clean sweep of the office force, for avowedly political reasons, 
sending notices of dismissal to all of the old members of the force 
save three, and appointing their successors, these successors being 
men upon whose appointment he had settled before receiving his 
commission. The examination was held the following day. 

The reason for the violent effort to obtain immediate posses- 
sion of the office was without doubt the promulgation of the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, under date of May 5, 1893, as to 
the time when the President’s order of January 5 last, including 
the free-delivery offices in the classified service, became effective. 
In the final paragraph of the Attorney-General’s letter he sums 
up as follows : 

“* The revised Civil Service Rules come into force at each free- 
delivery office, in my opinion, assoonas . . the first ex- 
amination shall have been provided by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whether or not such examination shall result in an eli- 
gible register.”’ 

Under this opinion each office, it would appear, becomés fully 
classified when an examination is held, and until the holding of 
the examination the Commission has no power over the appoint- 
ments and removals; but after the examination is held, appoint- 
ments and removals cannot be made save under the conditions 
prescribed in the Civil Service Act. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s conclusions are thus summed up: 


In the first place it appears that there is no basis whatsoeve 
for the charges because of which the examination was deferred. 
No attempt whatever was made to produce a single specific in- 
stance in which the board had failed to do exact and equal 
justice to all applicants, whether Democrats or Republicans ; 
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and, as a matter of fact, it appears probable that a majority, per- 
haps two-thirds, of the applicants who had applied for admission 
to the first examination, as well as those who actually entered 
the final examination, were Democrats ; that is, so far from it 
being the case that no Democrat would go before the board, it 
appears that the bulk of the people making request to go before 
the board were actually Democrats. . . . 

The Republicans in office were men appointed under the old 
spoils system by the Republican postmaster, Mr. Greiner, who, 
on taking office four years ago, made a clean sweep of the Demo- 
cratic employees, appointing Republicans in their places ; and 
the reason that Mr. Greiner strove so hard to keep possession of 
the office was, without doubt, because he desired to keep the 
Republican employees in until after the examination had been 
held, when they would be covered by the provisions of the Civil 
Service Law. 

The object of Mr. Donham was to make a clean sweep in his 
turn, precisely as Mr. Greiner, the Republican postmaster, had 
done in 1888, and as Mr. Greiner’s predecessor, the Democratic 
postmaster, had done in 1884. 

The claim that Mr. Donham dismissed the Republican employ- 
ees because of insubordination is sheer nonsense ; it can only be 
regarded as an effort to wriggle out of the consequences of his 
action. 

Before me he testified that he had spent three months pre- 
vious to his appointment canvassing the different applications 
before him, and had in his own mind carefully chosen all the 
positions when he came into the office on the 12th, and that on 
the afternoon of the 12th he turned out the Republican force and 
put in the Democrats whom he had been selecting for the three 
months preceding. He appointed the new men at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, swearing them in at that time, and inserting on 
the blanks as a cause for the removal of the old employees, ‘‘for 
the good of the service.”’ 

The alleged insubordination took place, according to his own 
statement, after 6 o’clock ; and so, subsequently to 8.30 o’clock, 
he inserted, in addition to the clause ‘‘for the good of the service,’’ 
a general charge of ‘‘insubordination’’ against each employee. 
In other words, the successors to the old incumbents were ap- 
pointed several hours before the alleged insubordination, be- 
cause of which it is now stated that these incumbents were re- 
moved, took place. The testimony then runs as follows : 

Q. Then about 4 o’clock in the afternoon you made your appointments of the 
successors of all these people, and some six hours later you sent out the notices 


of dismissal to the employees whose places were to be taken by the men whom 
you had already appointed? A. Yes. 

Q. Your list of appointments had been prepared the day before you got your 
commission? A. Not except in my mind ; the men had not been notified, 

Q. You had determined whom you would appoint? A. Yes. 


Q_ You had then determined that you would remove all the men but three? 
A. Yes. 


Q. And you had chosen all the new appointees? A. Yes. 

. You practically provided for turning out these men in the afternoon, but 
you made no charge of insubordination against them, then? A. I determined 
on their removal because I considered it to be for the good of the service. 

A. ‘sa matter of fact, you had appointed all their successors before the in- 
subordination occurred? A. Yes. 

In view of these statements, deliberately made by the post- 
master in his testimony, which he has since read over without 
on this point making any correction therein, the allegation of 
‘* insubordination ’’ as an excuse for turning out these men must 
be regarded as a mere afterthought, upon which stress is laid 
now merely with a view to explain away the scandal. 

Mr. Donham, however, failed in his efforts, at least as regards 
carriers. The carriers are appointed by the Postmaster-General. 
He could not himself appoint them. The men whom he had 
chosen as carriers, therefore, were not appointed prior to the 
holding of the examination, and, under the Attorney-General’s 
opinion, they cannot therefore be appointed save regularly 
through our examination. . . . 

Doubtless, of the Republican force, appointed as it was under 
the old spoils system, for political reasons, after the Republicans 
had made a clean sweep of the postoffice, many members should 
properly be turned out ; but all of their successors should be ap- 
pointed from the eligible registers which have now been estab- 
lished at Terre Haute as the result of the examination held there 
on May 13. 

As regards the force of carriers, this is the only course that can 
be pursued under the law. As regards the clerks, it is the only 
course that ought to be allowed to be pursued. 

here may be three excepted places in this office—the posi- 
tions of assistant-postmaster, of money-order clerk, and of regis- 
try c'erk. For assistant-postmaster a brother of a prominent 
Dem<¢ :rat was appointed. For registry clerk the secretary of a 
Democratic county committee was appointed, and for money- 
order clerk, one of the Democratic councilmen of Terre Haute. 

Their appointment merely furnishes another proof of the great 
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harm done by having so many positions in the postoffices, as well 
as in the Departmental service, exempted from competitive ex- 
amination. There is not the slightest necessity for excepting the 
great bulk of these positions. . 

It was the opinion of the Civil Service Commission that Presi- 
dent Harrison’s order classifying the free-delivery offices went 
into effect at once, one of the members of the Commission dis- 
senting from this view. The opinion of the Attorney General 
is that the classification does not take effect until examinations 
are held. Advantage is being taken, and in a number of cases, 
such as at Galesburg and Quincy, Ill , and Columbus, Ga., has 
already been taken, of this opinion by incoming postmasters and 
their political backers, to make sweeping changes in the force of 
various offices, making wholesale removals of the Republican 
incumbents and replacing them by wholesale appointments of 
Democrats. 

This is precisely what was done four years ago, when advan- 
tage was taken of the necessary delay in preparing eligible regis- 
ters for the Railway Mail Service, to make sweeping removals of 
Democrats in that service and sweeping appointments of Repub- 
licans. In acommunication now before the Commission, Con- 
gressman Harter speaks of these changes in the Railway Mail 
Service, made after its classification had been ordered but before 
the registers could be provided, as ‘‘infamous.’’ Certainly I am 
inclined to agree with any reprobation of the changes made under 
such circumstances four years ago in the Railway Mail Service, 
and now in certain of the free-delivery offices. 

At present it is out of the power of the Commission to inter- 
fere with them in any way, but Irecommend that the Commission 
respectfully suggest to the President the advisability of forthwith 
issuing a rule that whenever any portion of the public service or 
any office in the public service is classified, such classification 
shall be held to take effect at once, the Rules forbidding removal 
for political reasons being held to apply from the beginning, so 
as to prevent improper advantage being taken of any necessary 
delay in providing examinations. 

The report of Commissioner Roosevelt has been read 
by the Postmaster-General, the Chief Clerk of the Post 
Office Department, and other high officers of the pres- 
ent Administration, and prenounced a fair statement of 
the case. The Postmaster-General, having scrutinized 
with great care the changes which Donham attempted 
to make, refused to approve any of the appointments he 
reported to the Department, either for carriers or for 
clerks whose positions were included in the classified 
service, and notified him that he must draw his men to 
fill vacancies from the eligible list furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission. The letter in which the 
reasons for this decision are set forth was prepared by 
the First Assistant Postmaster-General, Frank H. Jones, 
and its logic is so complete that Senator Voorhees him- 
self has admitted that he can find no fault with it. Thus 
Donham’s designs upon his office have fallen far short 
of fulfillment, although he remains postmaster at Terre 
Haute. 

There has been a good deal of grumbling among hun- 
gry and thirsty partisans who have wanted to get pos- 
session of the newly classified postoffices, because of the 
refusal of the Civil Service Commission to consent to 
any more postponements of examinations. Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Lyman, constituting a majority of the 
Commission, have decided that their experience with 
the three postponements which have already been 
granted does not warrant their looking favorably on 
any further proposals to the same end. The Terre 
Haute case was the first of the three. Another was at 
Little Rock, Ark. Senator Jones and Representative 
Terry laid before the Commission the written statements 
of a number of their constitutents accusing the local 
board of unfitness. Although these accusations were 
made with so much circumstantiality that the Commis- 
sion felt justified in deferring the examination, an in- 
vestigation made later proved that there was no good 
ground for them. Meanwhile, however, the purpose 
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sought had been attained, and James Mitchell, the new 
postmaster, had got possession of the office before the 
examination could be held and had made eleven changes 
in his total force of twenty-eight employees. Numeri- 
cally considered, this was not as outrageous a job as 
that attempted by Donham at Terre Haute. In prin- 
ciple, however, it was every whit as bad, and unfortu- 
nately it was so managed as probably to be capable of 
defence under the strict letter of the law. At any rate, 
the chances point so strongly in that direction that the 
Commission did not think it advisable to contest the 
case. 

These two instances of bad faith, in a total of three 
postponements, naturally discouraged any inclination 
the Commission may have felt to postpone examinations 
where the petitioners for postponement could make out 
a prima facie error. A pleasing contrast with these 
cases, though, is presented in Evansville, Ind., where 
the examination was deferred on evidence submitted by 
Hon. Arthur H. Taylor, the new Representative in Con- 
gress from the First district of Indiana. Mr. Taylor 
took it on himself to say that the incoming postmaster, 
John J. Nolan, would not take any partisan advantage 
of the delay involved. Both gentlemen were as good as 
their word. It is to be hoped that the time will come 
when such a case of honest faith-keeping will not be so 
rare as to call for special mention; but in the light of 
what had happened elsewhere, the honorable conduct of 
Messrs. Taylor and Nolan deserves to be widely cele- 
brated. 

Of the 114 changes made in Presidential postoffices 
since Our last report, twenty-two are at the newly clas- 
sified offices. These are at Birmingham and Montgom- 
ery, Ala., New Britain, Conn., Jacksonville, Fla., Cham- 
paign and Rock Island, Ill., Evansville, Ind., Fort Madi- 
son, Muscatine and Waterloo, Iowa, Newport, Ky., Baton 
Rouge, La., Waterville, Me., Jackson, Miss., Joplin, 
Mo., Kearney, Neb., Geneva, N. Y., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hamilton, Ohio, Lock Haven, Pa., Walla Walla, Wash., 
and Wausau, Wis. 


Comparison for the First Quarter. 


A FIXED POLICY REGARDING FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 
A ae official records of the Post Office Department 
show that during the three months which ended 
with June 3, the total number of fourth-class postmasters 
appointed was 6,537. Of these, 4,672 were to fill vacan- 
cies caused by resignation and death, and 1,865 vacancies 
caused by removal. During the corresponding period 
in the Harrison Administration the total number of 
changes was 8,226, or 1,689 more than during the last 
three months. Of these, 2,659 were caused by resigna- 
tions and deaths, and 5,567 by removals. The number 
of appointments made on resignations was, therefore, 
2,013 greater during the first quarter of the present Ad. 
ministration than during the corresponding period four 
years ago, and the number made on removals 3,702 
less. 

Postmaster-General Bissell has made an authoritative 
statement in the form of an interview with an agent of 
the United Press. Notwithstanding all rumors to the 
contrary, he said, ‘‘ he had made only one ruling with 
reference to postmasters, to wit, that they would be re- 
quired to devote their attention to the duties of their 
offices. This rule applies to all Presidential offices and 
the more important offices of the fourth class. He added 
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BOUT 140 years ago, in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 

Colonel Chiswell, a member and a mining engineer, made 

a report of an expedition into the trans-Alleghany region 
which now forms the Southwestern part of Virginia. His account 
of the great variety and abundance of its ores, its rich soil, mag_ 
nificent timber, pure water and equable climate was thought 
wildly extravagant, and one of his fellow members commented 
in terms so unjust and offensive that a challenge passed and a 
duel was fought. Chiswell’s opponent was killed ; Chiswell was 
imprisoned, and, it was reported, died in confinement.* Asa 
matter of fact, he returned to the country whose emerald valleys 
and picturesque mountains had so fascinated him, and there 
spent the remainder of his life. He had been an officer in the 
British army, and many years after his deatha large sum of 
money was paid by his family for the removal of his remains 
back to England. 

It was Colonel Chiswell who first opened the several rich 
mines of Lead, Zinc, Copper and Iron near his home in what is 
now Wythe County ; but only within the last ten years has his 
report of 140 years ago been fully verified by the investment of 
millions of dollars in the same country he described so glowingly 
to the House of Burgesses. 

Nature’s Home for the Horse.—Even the most casual observer 
notes the picturesque beauty of this valley as seen from the cars 
of a Norfolk and Western train, westward from Max Meadows 
Station. Here the blue grass is native and is found in per- 
fection, covering valley, hills, and open forests. Because of the 
greater VOTSTURE OF THESE MOUNTAIN VALLEYS, 
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MAX MEADOWS VALLEY, VIRGINIA, 


And Adjacent Territory—Nature’s Home for the Horse—Green Grass all Winter—Picturesque Homes— 
9100 Feet Above the Sea—A Fortune in Resources Still Undeveloped—A Unique Valley. 


their exemption from 
drouth, their protection 
by the mountains from ex- 
tremes of heat or cold, 
the pasturage is more uni- 
form throughout the en- 
tire year than anywhere 
else in the United States.+ 

One peculiar merit of 
these valleys is that the 
Blue Grass, when allowed 
to grow in October and 
November, falls together 
in clumps, and, though 
weather-stained outside, 
protects a large propor- 
tion of fresh, green, nutri- 
tious blades through the 
entire winter and March. 


Horsemen especially will recognize the great advantage of this, 
in supplying green, nutritious grass to the growing colt and milk- 
giving mare EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR. 

The elevation above the sea—z2,100 to 2,400 feet—insures a 
climate refreshing and healthful for man and beast, with absolute 
exemption from malaria. The Blue Grass region of Kentucky is 
only about 800 feet above thesea. Until ten years ago these lands 
were devoted to cattle, and thousands have gone out of them, 
year by year, weighing 1,400, 1,800 or even more than 2,000 

pounds each, raised on grass and hay, without 
grain. There is increased demand for Vir- 
ginia grass-fed cattle for shipment to England. 
Because of their perfect health they ship well, 
and their fat is whiter than that of corn or 
distillery-fed cattle. Disease among cattle and 
horses is almost unknown, and they attain 
unusual size and perfect development. RACE- 
HORSES ARE RECUPERATED AND 
FITTED FOR FALL WORK by a summer 
here. Indeed, the perfect health and develop- 
ment of horses raised in this valley region, 
their solidity of bone and hoof, their great en- 
durance and the successes they have already 
won on the track, all go to prove this NA- 
TURE’ SOWN HOME FOR THE HORSE. 


*See Call’s Reports, vol. ii. 
tSee Turf, Field and Farm, April, 1889; also, Shriver 
Records of Nineteen Years at Wytheville. 
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Water, both free and limestone, is abundant and pure 
Annoying insects are rare. This is the nearest true Blue Gra<s 
region to the large cities. 

Washington to Max Meadows, 11% hours. 
Washington to Lexington, Ky., , . 1g _— hours. 


New York City has now become the greatest horse market, 
and even the Kentuckian must take his horses to New York to 
sell them.* 

The merits of the Blue Grass are that it grows everywhere 
naturally, supplanting weeds and other grass; that it checks the 
washing of steep hillsides ; that the longer land is left to run to 
Blue Grass the more it improves ; and that being deep-rooted, 
it sends up green blades even in drouth, and gives winter 
pasturage. oa pratensis, Poa c.mpressa, and Poa festuca are 
the three species commonly known as Blue Grass. The last is 
locally called Evergreen Grass. This is the winter grass with 
clumpy habit. 

As an abode for man, the Blue Grass, the splendid forests and 
the clear water add BEAUTY OF LANDSCAPE to pecuniary 
profit. The pure air that comes over these valleys. chiefly from 
the west, has filtered through hundreds of miles of mountain- 
pine forests. The 
purity and excel- 
lence of all the pro- 
ducts—grain, fruit, 
milk, butter, meat, 
etc.--are attested by 
the repeated visits 
of thousands who 
have gained health 
and strength in the 
local summer re- 
sorts. The Govern- 
ment Census and 
the reports of Life 
Insurance Com- 
panies show this 
section to be health- 
ful to a high degree. 
Several VJNERAL 
SPRINGS of rec- 
ognized merit lie in 
and near this valley. 
Here is beautifully 
situated the WAX MEADOWS SANITARIUM—a modern 
house, under charge of Dr. William A. Bolling, whose pro 
fessional experience in the United States Marine Hospital service 
makes him well suited for this work. The nights are always cool 
enough to require a blanket, and all hours of the day, especially 
during summer and fall, the air is fresh and invigorating The 
temperature is more uniform and cooler than in any part of New 
York State. The Sugar Maple tree adds unusual brilliancy to 
the autumn foliage. Reed Creek, a large and constant stream 
running under an archway of trees, is supplied by thousands of 
springs, so that its water is always clear and cool for bathing and 
boating. Game is abundant—Quail, Pheasant, Snipe, and the 
Mallard, Teal and Blue Wing Duck, a few Brook Trout, and in 
Reed Creek the Bass. All the streams are well adapted for 
Game Fish, being clear and cool and containing small mussels 


i *In Max Meadows Valley is— 
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and other natural food for them The United States Fish 
Hatchery a few miles above is one of the most successful in the 
United States in propagating Trout and Bass. 

Here are found all the natural conditions that give beauty and 
comfort to a ‘‘gentleman’s home.”’ From picturesque knolls 
shaded by the clean, fresh Sugar Maples, the blue and bluer 
mountains are seen from five to ten miles off; next come the 
rolling uplands covered with a forest of immense white oak ; 
and nearer, bordered by the clear waters of Reed Creek, are the 
grass fields of brighter green—clean as a well-kept lawn and 
covered with thriving stock. From several such points the 
trains of the Norfolk and Western Railroad can be fully seen for 
more than three miles as they run their curve through the valley. 


Unique Estate.—The man of wealth would have here an 
estate worthy to receive his money—in many features unique 
even in this broad land. 


Here could be the JDEAL STOCK FARM. Here could be 
beautifully situated V7LLA SITES, HOTELS and SUMMER 
FARMS=—a location that affords a purer, cooler air, a more 
picturesque landscape and greater variety of surroundings than 
Deer Park, or Cresson, or Blue Mountain. 

Undeveloped Re- 
sources.—Two miles 
to the north of the 
Max Meadows Valley 
begin the Coal meas- 
ures—-extending north 
into the Flat Top 
Coal region. Exten- 
sive beds of Lime. 
stone are in Max 
Meadows and Cripple 
Creek Valleys. The 
great Cripple Creek 
region, with its vast 
mines of Iron, Zinc 
and Lead, lies six 
miles south of Max 
Meadows. Ten miles 
further south is the 
Copper Field. Salt 
has been developed 
near by, and several 
geologistsand experts 
claim that it would be found by boring in the valley itself. Ex- 
tensive beds of an excellent Potter's Clay are in the lowlands. 
Within a few miles are abundant supplies of Chestnut, Oak and 
Spruce for a tannery, and solid Oak and Hickory. Several 
Water Powers are already ‘available, and others can be cheaply 
developed. 

Wythe County took the $500 prize given at the Exposition 
held in Richmond, Va., in 1888, for the best display of minerals 
and timber. Having much table-land nearly level and well 
drained, and being in the line of the shortest route surveyed 
between the Coal and the Mineral region—about forty miles— 
this neighborhood offers unusual advantages for building up a 
city that would not need booming. As yet Southwestern Vir- 
ginia is without a trade centre in its own borders and in accord 
with its various interests. Capitalists who know that they can 
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THE JACOBITE. 


Chestnut horse, bred by Her Majesty, at the Royal Paddocks, Hampton Court, England, foaled in 1876, imported by J. A. Harvey, Esq., in 1884. 
The property of Jas. H. McGavock, Esq., Fort Chiswell Stud Farm, Wythe Co., Va. 
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Pennsylvania has been to the West—its varied 
resources, closely grouped, enabling it to meet 
any competition. All its manufacturing estab- 
lishments, having been recently built, are 
modern in plan and the best of their kind. 
Assessments and taxes are lower than in most 
other States. 

Colony.—The equable climate, pure water, 
the variety of grain, fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducts, the already large towns and mining 
communities within five to ten miles distance, 
and the fact that some of the richest land is 
now available in a large body, suggest its 
advantages for Colonies. or a Codperative 
Manufacturing Company for town and sub- 
urban farm plots. 

Why should a young man go West now? 
Virginia isa NEWER FIELD THAN THE 
WEST, with fortunesin a great variety of 
undeveloped resources. For ten or twelve 
years political embarrassments hindered her 
progress. All of these are now cleared away 





plant substantial institutions 
prefer to start in a fresh field 
and create value for them- 
selves. Max Meadows Val- 
ley is well located (see map) 
and it would not surprise 
men who have studied the 
development of new coun- 
tries to see the pastoral 
scenes of this valley changed 
into the busy scenes of a 
manufacturing city, because 
the supporting resources are 
near, abundant and varied. 
Several unfinished railroads 
are building toward it, and 
the mountain passes and 
surveys indicate that they 
will come in and near this 
valley. The demand for the 
shortest haul for coal to sup- 
ply the railroad, steamboat, 
factory, and domestic needs 
for North and South Caro 
lina and Georgia will assure 
the building of a new short . 

road to the great coal-fields. It seems evident that Southwestern 
Virginia will be to the agricultural regions of the South what 





and her development is rapidly going on. Values have been at 
the bottom. They are now surely going upward. 
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MAP 

SHOWING THE PROXIMITY OF THE CRIPPLE-CREEK AND NEW 
RIVER MINERAL REGION TO THE POCAHONTAS COAL FIELDS; 
86 MILES AIR-LINE BETWEEN EXISTING RAILROADS. ALSO 
SHOWING THE SHORTEST AND MOST PRACTICABLE ROUTE 
SURVEYED TO CONNECT THESE GREAT MINERAL FIELDS ; 
A ROUTE WELL COCATED FOR CONNECTING THE UN- 
FINISHED ROADS APPROACHING FROM NORTH 

CAROLINA AND KENTUCKY 
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: «i City. Va. 
Any further or special information desired can be gotten by addressing M. D. Langhorne, Pulaski City, Va 
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that there would not be a clean sweep of the fourth-class 
postmasters, but that no decision had been made allow- 
ing appointees of the last Administration to continue in 
office indefinitely, and that in analogy to the terms af- 
fixed to other offices of the Government there would 
seem to be propriety in not removing fourth-class post- 
masters who have held office less than four years, unless 
cause exists for such removal. 

‘¢ He expressed the belief that it would be a great ad- 
vantage if some plan could be devised that would result 
in practically placing the power of selecting these offi- 
cers in the hands of the people of the various localities, 
thus affording much-needed relief to the officers of 
the Post Office Department and the Representatives in 
Congress from the personal importunities of the candi- 
dates for these offices. Moreover, he thinks it is not 
and cannot be in the interest of the people or of good 
government that the power to appoint postmasters of a 
class already 65,000 in number should be vested in a 
single officer of the general Government, remote from 
the localities and people affected by its exercise.’”’ 

The conclusions here set forth were reached, it is under- 
stood, after much consideration on the part of the Post- 
master-General, and extended discussion with members 
of both parties friendly to Civil Service Reform. It 
will be seen that Mr. Bissell favors some form of election 
of postmasters as a means of taking them out of the 
whirlpool of federal patronage ; and also that the notion 
of giving fourth-class postmasters a term of four years 
is still present in his mind. The only error of which 
Goop GOVERNMENT was guilty, therefore, in treating this 
as a settled policy as long ago as April last, was being a 
trifle premature. 


The Helesied: Cons. 


HE case of the Washington letter-carrier Pulaski, 

which has been pending before the Supreme Court 

of the District of Columbia for the last month, is fraught 

with such potential importance as to demand more than 
a mere passing notice. 

George T. Pulaski was examined in August, 1892, for the 
position of letter-carrier in the Washington postoffice. 
He passed with a low average—71.43. On the 23d of 
January his name, with two others, was certified to the 
postmaster, who chose one of the others, Nearly a month 
later, on the 20th of February, needing a substitute car- 
rier; the postmaster went back to this same certificate 
and took off Pulaski’s name also. Pulaski qualified, 
bought his uniform and received his appointment in due 
form on the 2d of March. Meanwhile, however, on the 
7th of February, a new examination had been held, re- 
sulting in an eligible list containing averages from 
twelve to thirteen per cent higher than Pulaski’s. 

The first intimation the Civil Service Commission re- 
ceived of Pulaski’s appointment was in April, when the 
postmaster turned in his formal report of changes made 
in his office during March. It immediately investigated 
the case, and notified the postmaster that the appoint- 
ment was unauthorized and must be cancelled. The 
postmaster obeyed. Pulaski consulted counsel and ap- 
plied to the postmaster and the Commission for reinstate- 
ment. The postmaster refused on the ground that he 
was acting under instructions from the Commission ; 
the Commission refused on the ground that Pulaski’s 
original appointment had been contrary to the regula- 
tions and was therefore void. Pulaski thereupon applied 
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to Judge Bradley, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, for a writ of mandamus against the post- 
master and the Commission. Judge Bradley, it will be 
remembered, was the magistrate whose decision in the 
Old Dominion case bore so heavily against the constitu- 
tionality of the Civil Service Law. 

There have been three hearings thus far. The first, 
on May 20, was informal, the court pointing out to the 
petitioner that he should have included the Postmaster- 
General as one of the parties defendant, and the case 
was laid over for one week to permit this amendment to 
be made, On May 27, Assistant District Attorney Armes, 
representing the defendants, demurred to the jurisdic- 
tion, on the ground that the constitutional separation of 
the judicial from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment debarred any court from inquiring into the con- 
duct of an executive officer. Whatever may have been 
the fact concerning the appointment, he contended, the 
removal was final, and entirely within the discretion of 
the Postmaster-General. Judge Bradley overruled the 
demurrer. He admitted his familiarity with Hennen’s 
and the other noteworthy cases cited by the defence, 
but insisted nevertheless that the court had jurisdiction, 
and required that the defendants should answer. On 
June 1o athird hearing was had, at which the defend- 
ants answered the petition on its merits. The contro- 
versy turned primarily upon the fact of the postmaster’s 
having taken Pulaski’s name from:a certification which 
he had had in his possession more than three days, in- 
stead of calling for a new certification, as he should have 
done under the Rules after such a lapse of time. The 
petitioner claimed that the selection of his name was 
actually made at the same time with the selection of 
the other name—that of George M. Gerhauser—on the 
23d of January. Certificate No. 51, however, which is 
on file, shows this to be anerror. Another considera- 
tion entering into the case is the injustice of appointing 
Pulaski over the heads of the eligibles who had acquired 
so much higher ratings. 

Judge Bradley took the papers and reserved decision. 


The Acme of Impudence. 


a Fort Wayne, Indiana, the Democratic candidate for 
postmaster who is regarded as having the best chance 


for success is W. W. Rockhill, a newspaper man. He is 
backed by Representative McNagny. The present post- 
master, C. R. Higgins, will have been actually four years 
in office on the 8th of July, although his commission will 
not expire till next January. Mr. Rockhill is evidently 
fearful of some slip between his Congressman’s promises 
and their ratification in Washington, for on the 18th of 
May he called at the postoffice and demanded of Mr. 
Higgins his immediate resignation, to take effect on 
July 8. 

‘‘T thought you told me one evening,’’ responded Mr. 
Higgins, ‘‘that Mr. Bissell had informed Mr. McNagny 
that postmasters would be removed at the end of their 
term of four years, regardless of their commissions?”’ 

‘¢ Ves, I did.’’ 

‘Then why do you ask for my resignation?”’ 

‘* Well, you know they are funny down there, and 
they may not remove you.”’ 

‘‘If that is the case, I will not resign. When the 
President and Postmaster-General desire me to give up 


this office, I will get due notice from the proper au- 
thority.’’ 
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_ It would be much pleasanter all around,”’’ persisted 
Mr. Rockhill, ‘‘ if you would go out peaceably.”’ 

‘So I will,’’ replied Mr. Higgins, ‘‘ when you call on 
me with the proper authority. Meanwhile, I should like 
to know how you want my resignation. Shall I simply 
say, ‘All right; I’ll get out on July 8th’?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no! Iwant itin writing, now. Politics is pol- 
itics, and you might go back on me if I did not have it 
in writing.” 

‘¢ Very well, you can’t have it.’’ 

‘¢ Then we will go after you.”’ 

‘In what way ?’’ 

‘« By preferring charges.’’ 

‘What will they consist of?’”’ 

‘‘T can’t tell all; but among them will be assessing 
employees and collecting the money in a Government 
building, loaning furniture to the Princess Rink when 
the State convention was held here, and permitting Re- 
publicans to hold meetings in the Government building. 
That is all I can tell, except that you were an offensive 
partisan, and that you were very active during the last 
campaign.”’ 

‘“‘Allright; bring on your charges. I shall write to the 
President and Postmaster-General to-morrow that you 
have asked for my resignation and threaten to prefer 
charges if I do not resign, and, as I have given my entire 
personal attention to the office, and done my very best to 
give the people as good a service as possible, I most 
earnestly request to be confronted with the charges and 
given a chance to defend myself.’’ 

Mr. Higgins did write, as agreed. The Postmaster- 
General informed a representative of GooD GOVERNMENT 
on the roth of June that no charges against Mr. Higgins 
had yet been brought to his notice. It is to be hoped 
that when the case is taken up and a successor sought 
for the present postmaster, the packet of credentials 
will be found to contain a full report of the interview 
of the 18thof May. ‘There must be other available men 
besides Rockhill in a city the size of Terre Haute, and 
a proper regard for the dignity of the Administration 
could prompt the summary disciplining of this fellow, 
who thus impudently usurps the prerogatives of the 
President. 


The Practical Side of Navy Yard Reform. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—One of my friends, a Commander in the navy, 
allows me to quote these words ofan agent of Krupp’s 
gun factory at Essen: 


«¢In consequence of the excellent methods of employ- 
ing laborers and the close personal inspection by mili- 
tary officers, you get at Washington better results than 
in any other gun factory in the world.”’ 

Is not this encouraging ? H. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 3. 


SUMMER ExcuRSION TICKETS to all Northern and Eastern seaside, lake- 
side, and mountain resorts, to Deer Park and Oakland, the Virginia Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Luray Caverns, Gettysburg, and to all other points where peo- 
ple gather in search of health and pleasure, are now on sale at all Baltimore and 


Ohio ticket offices at greatly reduced rates. These tickets will be sold from 
June 1 to September 30, and are valid for return passage until October 31. Be- 


fore selecting your route or resort consult B. & O. summer excursion book, in 
which shortest routes and lowest rates, via ** Picturesque B. & O.”’ to ail resorts 
are given from points on that road east of the Ohio River; profusely and artistic- 
ally illustrated. This book can be procured free of charge upon personal ap- 

lication to ticket agents, B. & O. R. R. Co., or you can have it mailed to you 
C sending name and address with 10 cents in stamps to Chas. O. Scull, Gen’l 
Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 
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Good Government Clubs. 


WE have been requested to publish the following cir- 

cular explaining the purpose of the group of 
Good Government clubs recently established in New 
York City: 

PREAMBLE.—It is believed that a majority of the citi- 
zens of the City of New York desire good government, 
that is to say, the economical and efficient administra- 
tion of the affairs of the city; this can be secured only 
by having competent men in office. 

Such economical and efficient administration would 
mean clean streets, a plentiful supply of pure water, a 
vigilant health board unbiased by political proclivities, 
reasonably low taxes and rents, protection of property, 
life and limb, proper rapid transit accommodations and 
that rigorous enforcement of city ordinances which is 
indispensable to the general comfort. 

It is believed that the reason why the citizens of New 
York do not enjoy these things, is that the majority who 
desire good government are not organized to secure it ; 
whereas, the few men who make personal profit out of 
bad government are highly and effectually organized. 

It is believed that if the majority would take the 
trouble to act together upon a permanent non-partisan 
basis, they would be able to secure all the benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

The first thing, then, that should be done is to bring 
together all the citizens who desire it, upon some per- 
manent plan; nothing will give so much permanence to 
a movement of this kind as social clubs organized to 
support it. 

Such clubs, however, must be also non-partisan ; there 
is no reason why nominations to our city offices should 
be made by the Republican or Democratic party. The 
experience of a hundred years has demonstrated that 
national parties regard municipal offices in no other 
light than as strongholds of patronage, rewards for party 
service, or occasion for political traffic. Inother words, 
they put men into office because of party service, and 
not because of personal fitness. 

Again, self-respecting citizens may be divided upon 
national, though they may be united upon municipal, 
issues. 

PROGRAMME.—The scheme proposed is as follows: 
Wherever a nucleus or group of citizens can be found 
to adopt these views, it is proposed to organize this 
group into a club, with headquarters or club house as 
circumstances appear to require. 

This has already been done in the City Club, which 
has a club house at 677 Fifth Avenue, and a membership 
of 675; also in Good Government Club A, which has a 
club house on the corner of Fifty-eighth Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue. Similar clubs are in process of organ- 
ization in the 23d, r1th, 12th, roth and 14th Assembly 
Districts. 

It is hoped, after these clubs are in thorough working 
order, to conquer new territory for this movement by 
the organization of a new set of clubs in the still re- 
moter districts of the city, where they can be servicea- 
ble, not only as political factors, but as alternatives to 
the saloon. 

The members of all the clubs organized on this plan, 
as well as the members of other clubs, and, indeed, all 
citizens, whether members of clubs or not, who believe 
in these principles, will, it is hoped, be eventually. 
grouped in an organization for the purpose of nominat- 
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ing and electing candidates with the help and support 
of the clubs above mentioned. 

The so-called Good Government Clubs, now in pro- 
cess of organization, have set forth as their cardinal 
principle the separation of municipal government from 
national politics, and, with a view to securing this, it is 
proposed to direct their energies to securing : 

1. Honest and unbiased primaries. 

2. Ballot reform. 

3. Separate elections, 

4. Home rule. 

The reason these four are selected is not because they 
are deem@d to cover the whole field of political reform, 
but because they include the steps that must be taken 
to realize the principal purpose, to wit, the separation 


of municipal government from national politics. For. 


example: 

Honest AND UnsiASED Primaries.—Heretofore a citi- 
zen desirous of good government has had no candi- 
date to vote for. Little blame to him if he has ab- 
stained from voting altogether. He must henceforward 
have a candidate, and this candidate must be selected 
by an honest and unbiased vote. 

BaLLtot RerorM.—Having secured a candidate, we 
must next secure freedom from all influence in casting 
the vote, and an honest count of the vote cast. This can 
only be secured by a blanket ballot without the paster. 

SEPARATE ELECTIONS AND Home Rute.—In order to 
render permanent the fruits we may have secured by the 
nomination and election of candidates pledged to our 
principles, we must next defend ourselves from ‘‘ trad- 
ing’’ by the separation of municipal from national elec- 
tions, and ultimately secure the absolute control over 
our own affairs that will rescue us from a legislature 
bound to be an essential factor in national politics. 

The organization herein sketched cannot longer be 
postponed. The constitutional convention to be elected 
in November will furnish an opportunity for framing 
the constitution so as to make separate municipal elec- 
tions and home rule possible, and this opportunity will 
not occur again in twenty years. We must secure dele- 
gates to this convention. 

All persons approving of these principles, or willing 
to associate themselves with the organization to grow 
out therefrom, will please send their names and addresses 
to any one of the following Secretaries : 

EpmonpD KELLY, 120 Broadway, Secretary Club A. 

Territory N. E. of 7th Avenue and 4oth Street. 
Henry R. KuUNHARDT, JR., 32 Beaver St., Sec’y Club B. 
Territory N. W. of 7th Avenue and 4oth Street. 

CHARLES TABER, 26 Exchange Place, Sec’y Club D. 

Territory S. W. of 4th Avenue and qoth Street. 
C. M. Perry, 111 East 18th St., Secretary Club E. 
Territory S. E. of 4th Avenue and 4oth Street. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR VIA B. & O. 











GOING VIA WASHINGTON AND RETURNING VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has placed on sale at its 
offices throughout the East excursion tickets to Chicago, good 
going via Washington and returning via Niagara Falls, with the 
privilege of stop-over at each point. These tickets are valid for 
return journey until November 15th, and are not restricted to 
certain trains, but are good on all B. & O. trains, and permit 


holders to travel via Pittsburg or via Grafton. By either route * 


passengers cross the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 feet above the 
sea level, amid the most picturesque scenery in America. 
Sleeping car accommodations may be reserved in advance upon 
application to nearest B. & O. ticket office. 
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Special Committee on Political Assessments. 


REPORT TO THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, MADE APRIL 26, 1893. 
HE Committee on Political Assessments appointed 
under and by virtue of the resolution adopted by 
the League April 27, 1892, submits the following re- 
port: 


By the resolution appointing the Committee it was 
instructed— 

(1) To expose, and in proper cases to endeavor to 
have punished, violations of the law prohibiting polit- 
ical assessments ; 

(2) To report what amendments, if any, are required 
to make the law more effective for the purposes for which 
it was intended, 

Under the first branch of our instructions the national 
Civil Service Commission left little for us to do. Mr. 
Roosevelt and his colleagues went at this task of enforc- 
ing the law with characteristic vigor and persistence. 

Before the national conventions met or any nomina- 
tions had been made Mr. Roosevelt, at a Republican 
party gathering in Boston, told his hearers in that un- 
ambiguous style of which he is such a master, that he and 
his colleagues would do their best to bring to grief every 
person who attempted to break or evade the statutory 
prohibition against the levying of political blackmail 
upon the employees of the Government. 

On August 15, a few weeks after the two great parties 
had put their candidates in the field, and before the 
business of collecting campaign funds had really begun, 
the Commission, in an official circular to which the 
most widespread publicity was given, called the atten- 
tion of the country, and everybody in Government serv- 
ice in particular, to the plain language of the law, and 
invited all persons who might learn of violations or at- 
tempted violations of its provisions to communicate at 
once with it. 

As a direct consequence of this circular almost every 
case of breach of the law which came to the attention 
of anyone who from any motive desired that such 
breaches, or the particular breach in question, should 
be prevented or punished, was promptly reported to the 
Commission. 

In every case in which the complaint as sent to the 
Commission seemed to be well founded immediate action 
was taken upon it. Where the evidence submitted made 
out a prima facie case against any individual or individ- 
uals, the Commission turned the papers over to the At- 
torney-General ; and when the evidence, while not 
sufficient to sustain a prosecution, showed that the law 
was in all probability being broken in a particular State 
or neighborhood, the Commission, by official announce- 
ments extensively published in the press of the locality, 
called attention anew to the law, stated that such 
proceedings as were alleged to be taking place were 
violations of it, warned all Government employees 
against breaches of the statute, and again invited in- 
formation which would lead to the conviction of all of- 
fenders. 

In every case which seemed to be at all well founded, 
whether a prosecution was recommended or not, the 
Commission acted with the greatest possible prompt- 
ness, and always at once gave full publicity to what it 
did in the premises. 

The activity shown by the Commission in its efforts 
to enforce the law may be judged by the fact that during 
the two and a half months which elapsed between the 
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issue, on the 23d of August, of the first known assess- 
ment circular of the season, and election day, it investi- 
gated and reported violations of the law in New 
Hampshire, New York, Maryland, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Kansas and South Dakota. 

In most of the cases inquired into there was little 
doubt that the officeholders who had been solicited to 
contribute had been asked because those who did so felt 
and desired that they should feel that they were under 
a greater obligation to contribute than other men of the 
same political faith and of similar incomes. 

There was, however, great difference among the 
methods of solicitation used. In some cases, as in that 
of the Missouri State Republican Association, great care 
was clearly taken to evade the prohibitions of the law. 

In the case referred to the Missouri officeholders were 
simply requested to call at a certain named place at a 
certain time to discuss the prospects of the Republican 
party and to give suggestions concerning them. 

To send such a circular to a Government officer, even 
when directed to the Government building in which he 
is employed, is, in itself and by itself, no violation of 
the law, although its real meaning was not likely to be 
misunderstood by many of the persons to whom it was 
addressed. The Civil Service Commission accordingly 
gave public notice that if at the interview thus solicited 
with the Government employees the suggestion was made 
to the employees that the prospects of the party would be 
much improved if its campaign funds were increased, 
the sending of the circular constituted an indirect so- 
licitation by letter in a Government building. 

Then there were circulars issued like those of the New 
York Republican State Committee, which, although cau- 
tiously worded, and so phrased that they could have 
been, and perhaps were, sent to other persons than those 
in public employment, yet contained direct requests for 
contributions, and, being addressed to Government em- 
ployees at their places of employment, constituted direct 
solicitation by letter in Government buildings. 

Then there were others which were not only addressed 
to officeholders as such, but expressly, and in terms, 
based the request for contributions on the ground that 
the persons addressed were officeholders. 

Of this class the circular sent out by the Republican 
State Central Committee of Kansas is a fair sample. 

The copy of this circular in the possession of the 
Committee was addressed to a female employee of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Kansas City, Kansas. 

It states among other things that ‘‘ our only source of 
revenue has been from contributions of loyal Repub- 
licans in this State, and especially from those holding 
office,’’ and appeals ‘‘ to you and every Kansas Repub- 
lican who has been favored by the party to come to our 
aid. Evena small contribution from those Republicans 
in Government service who are credited to Kansas 
would, we believe, furnish ample funds for the success- 
ful conduct of this campaign.’’ The circular, however, 
closes courteously and without specifying any particular 
sum which the person addressed is asked to give, the 
language being: ‘‘Such contributions as you feel able 
to make should be remitted to the undersigned and will 
be cheerfully acknowledged.”’ 

Then there were other communications which, in 
blunt phrase, told the officeholders addressed just how 
much was wanted from them. 

Such, for example, was the circular sent out by the 
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Republican County Committee of Onondaga County, 
New York, which read as follows: 


This Committee find that the expense to which they will be put 
in this canvass will be quite large, and we have been informed 
that your interest in the success of the party is such that you will 
be willing to aid us in meeting the charges necessarily occasioned. 
We wou'd therefore ask you to send us the sum of $10, which will 
be greatly appreciated, and you will thus materially aid us. 


This was an assessment, but the consequences of re- 
fusal to pay were left to the imagination of the office- 
holders and were not even hinted at in the circular. 

Of the same general class was the letter sent out by 
the New Hampshire Republican Committee, and which 
read as follows: ° 


We are having one of the hottest political battles ever waged 
in New Hampshire. Every true Republican must recognize the 
necessity of winning in this contest, and every honorable means 
must be used to bring about this result. The legitimate expenses of 
the campaign for the return of absent voters, speakers and other 
necessary expenses, are larger than in the preceding campaign. 
Money must be had for these purposes. I respectfully ask you to 
contribute the sum ot $25, or such additional amount as you may 
see fit to give. 

Your love for the old Granite State and your devotion to the 
Republican cause warrants me in believing that you will aid in 
the work. Send your contribution in the enclosed siamped en- 
velope and it will be promptly acknowledged. 

Every Republican must do his duty, and we will carry New 
Hampshire. 


In the last sentence there is a pretty distinct intima- 
tion that the Republican officeholder who does not con- 
tribute has not done his duty, and what that means most 
officeholders understand plainly enough. 

In a number of States, however, officeholders were 
ordered to send in the amounts levied upon them, as 
impudently as was ever done by Jay Hubbell or any other 
collector of political blackmail. Thus the Ohio Repub- 
lican State Committee sent to a Railway Mail clerk a 
letter of which the following is a copy: 


Nearly five weeks ago we wrote you requesting a contribution 
to the Republican campaign fund. Our books show that to that 
request you have not responded. A number of your associates 
in the public service have replied to our letter and hold our re- 
ceipts as evidence of their fidelity to the cause and interest in the 
success of the party under whose administration they are holding 
positions. 

It is due them, and due you as well, that all should share alike 
in the legitimate expense of the campaign. 

In this campaign Ohio is compelled to take care of herself, and 
if those who are direct beneficiaries of public positions do not 
=, it is unreasonable to expect non-officeholders to 

O so. 

We again call on you for a reasonable contribution, and hope 
you will not delay in sending it, for which we will mail you a re- 
ceipt and give you due credit on our books. 

e would be pleased to have your reply at once. 


The chairman of the Republican Executive Commit- 


tee whose headquarters were at Memphis, Tenn., sent 
out the following : 


The national campaign is nearing its close. There are, as you 
are well aware, certain necessary and legitimate expenses abso- 
lutely required in the prosecution of the canvass. No one is so 
directly concerned in the success of our party as those holding 
places thereunder. You are therefore requested and expected 
to make such prompt and reasonable contribution as you may 
voluntarily feel able to give. 

The undersigned will be at his office, 203 Main Street, Memphis, 
daily between the hours of 11 and 1 o’clock, ready to receive and 
receipt for your donation. None, more than yourself, knows the 
value of promptness in this matter. 


The Republican Advisory Committee with head- 
quarters at Baltimore are alleged to have sent out the 
following circular to officeholders appointed from Mary- 
land: 


BALTIMORE, October 29, 1892. At a meeting of this Committee 
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and city members of the Republican State Central Committee, 
held on the above date, the following preamble and resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

‘* Whereas, there is a large number of persons holding office in 
Washington and accredited to Maryland as Republicans, many of 
whom do not vote or reside in Maryland; now, therefore, 

‘Resolved that the Committee heretofore appointed to receive 
contributions from those holding office in Washington who are 


accredited to Maryland be instructed to communicate with such. 


officeholders and inform them that it is the sense of this Com- 
mittee that Republicans holding office should help bear the cam- 
paign expenses of their State, and a refusal on their part to do 
so will justify this Committee in asking that their places be filled 
by more useful Republicans.”’ 

The Committee will be at No. 737 North Capitol Street on Tues- 
day, Nov. 1, between the hours of 11 and 5 o'clock, to receive 
contributions. 

It is fair to say that some of the alleged signers of 
these Maryland papers deny having anything to do with 
them, and, in their own language, assert that a ‘‘ job 
was put up on them.”’ 

In view of the well-known opinions and practices of 
the gentlemen in question, and of those with whom they 
associate as friends and enemies, there is no inherent 
improbability in their having sent out the circular, 
while on the other hand it is quite possible that their 
own explanation of the matter may be true. It is em- 
phatically a case where persons outside of strictly pro- 
fessional circles of political society may wisely maintain 
an absolute neutrality of judgment. 

The most perfect series of blackmailing letters, how- 
ever, which have come to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee, were those sent out by the Republican State 
Committee of Alabama—or rather, to be more precise, 
by the State Central Committee of the Mosely faction 
of the Alabama Republicans. Before reproducing the let- 
ters themselves it should be stated that the Dr. Mosely, 
Chairman of the Committee, who sent out these letters 
was at that time, and still is, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, with his headquarters at Montgomery. On 
some of the letter-heads upon which the federal officials 
were threatened, Dr. Mosely’s name is printed as 
chairman of the Committee, and among the members 
whose names are also printed on the letter-heads are no 
less than four other officeholders. 

The first letter, sent out early in October, was 
comparatively mild and cautious in tone. It was as 
follows : 

As you know, the national campaign is now upon us, and, for 
the purpose of making a vigorous canvass for Harrison and Reid 
in Alabama, it is important that we should have substantial aid. 
For this purpose we feel at liberty to appeal especially to those 
who have been direct beneficiaries of the present Administration 


to aid us in the important work of redeeming the State from 
Bourbon ring rule. 

The Committee is at present without necessary means to be- 
gin the canvass, and I trust you will at once forward to me such 
amount as you feelat liberty to contribute. 

Remit by New York exchange or postoffice money order. 


The next in the series is much more direct. It noti- 
fies the voter how much he is to pay, and tells him that 
that amount has been ‘‘assessed’’ upon him. It reads as 
follows : 


In order that we may win the election in November it is of vital 
importance that we have funds with which to thoroughly organ- 
ize our friends throughout the State. 

It will be necessary to have each county thoroughly canvassed, 
and, to do so, it will require a number of speakers whose ex 
penses will have to be paid by this Committee. 

It you are in sympathy with the movement to elect the nom- 
inees of the Convention held at Lake View, near Birmingham, 
on the 15th ult. we respectfully ask that you contribute the sum 
of $25, which is the amount assessed on you by the Campaign 
Committee. 
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Send the money by registered mail or potaties money order 
to L. W. Willis, Box 634, Montgomery, Ala. By same mail please 
notify W. F. Russell, Box 756, Montgomery, Ala., that you have 
done so and state the amount sent. 

Finally, about ten days before election, to those who 
had not as yet complied with the previous demands, the 
following polite (?) letter was sent: 

Some days since you were notified by this Committee that you 
are assessed: $50, to which no reply has been received. Your at- 


tention is again called to this matter, as you have had a sufficient 
time to make reply. 
The position which you have held under this Administration 


has paid you sufficiently to have justified demand for four times 
this amount. 

This Committee keeps a list of the subscribers, showing the 
amount of money contributed opposite their names. We must 
insist that the amount requested of you be transmitted, as di- 
rected in this letter, forthwith. The sum of which is $50. 

If no reply is received by or before November 6, 1892, it will 
be considered sufficient evidence of your refusal to contribute as 
requested. 


Send the money by registered mail or money order to L. W. 
Willis, Montgomery, Ala., and notify by same mail E. M. Smith, 
Post Office Box 634, Montgomery, Ala., of the’amount you have 
sent, that the same may be credited on the pay-roll of public offi- 
cials in this State. 

In almost all of the above cases the law was violated 
either because the soliciting letters were directed to 
Government buildings or because the committees who 
sent them out contained one or more officeholders among 
their members. 

Theoretically, it would seem that it would be easy to 
assess Government employees, and to threaten them as 
impudently as is done even in the worst of the circulars 
above quoted, without violating the law. To accom- 
plish this end all that is necessary is, in the first place, 
to exclude all officeholders from membership in the con- 
trolling party committees, and, secondly, to communi- 
cate with the persons assessed only at their homes and not 
at all at the Government buildings. It is with a view 
to prevent the evasion of the law in such manner that 
the Commission in its ninth annual report recommends 
that the law be amended so that it shall be made a penal 
offence for any person whomsoever to solicit a political 
contribution from a Government employee in any place 
whatsoever. In this recommendation your Committee 
heartily concurs, and asks the League to adopt the reso- 
lution on this subject hereunto annexed. 

Practically, however, the law, even as it stands, is of 
great value. Officeholders apparently find that they 
cannot keep that control of the political action of their 
respective parties which they desire unless they fill those 
positions which control the party organization. Then, 
again, the work of collecting campaign funds is gener- 
ally begun within the last month or two before election. 
The party committees are then full of work and they 
find it difficult to spare time to hunt up the private resi- 
dences of all the officeholders whom they wish to 
reach. 

During the late campaign the Civil Service Commis- 
sion proved that the present law could be made a 
powerful means of restricting the levying and collecting 
of political assessments, provided only there were peo- 
ple in prominent official positions who were determined 
that the law should be enforced so far as they could 
manage to have it enforced. 

The Commission states in its annual report that there 
was much less assessing done during the late campaign 
than ever before. In this statement we entirely concur; 
but we believe that, except in so far as the fewer viola- 
tions of the law were due to what we are glad to believe 
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is the growing sensitiveness of public opinion on the 
subject, all the credit for the enforcement of the law is 
due to the Commission itself. Individual heads of large 
Government offices in various places throughout the 
country gave their employees to understand that the law 
would be enforced strictly, and they could give or refuse 
without any fear of evil consequences; but the efforts 
of the Commission received little if any public support 
from President Harrison or any of his Cabinet. 

So far as your Cammittee has been able to learn there 
have been few, if any, prosecutions resulting from the 
cases reported by the Commission to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In some of the cases the evidence is apparently 
so clear that a fear that the prosecution would break 
down if instituted could scarcely have been the reason 
why they were not begun. Your Committee does not 
believe that these violations of law should be allowed 
to go unpunished, and, in order that every attempt in 
the power of this League shall be made to enforce the 
law, it recommends the adoption of the second resolu- 
tion hereto annexed. . 

Of course, so long as Government officials feel that 
the election of a President of the opposite party to 
that to which they belong makes their retention of the 
places by which they earn their living doubtful, many 
of them will feel a keen material interest in the success 
of their own party and will be willing to make sacrifices 
to aid its canvass, which they would never think of 
making were they earning the same salaries in private 
employ. Unfortunately it cannot be gainsaid that, to 
the vast majority of federal employees, the defeat of 
their party in a Presidential campaign is still equivalent 
to a notice to quit. So long as the officeholder has in 
fact a greater pecuniary stake in the result of an election 
than has the average citizen, so long will the evil prac- 
tice of raising large campaign funds from the subscrip- 
tions of officeholders continue to a greater or less 
extent. 

Some of the members of the Committee are in favor 
of absolutely prohibiting officeholders from contributing 
money for political purposes. Others of the Commit- 
tee fear that the demand for such a statute is as yet a 
little too far in advance of public opinion to make it 
probable that the enactment of such a measure could be 
secured. 

Your Committee therefore refrains for the present 
from any recommendation upon the subject. 

One thing the history of the late campaign has shown 
most conclusively, and that is, that it is better to have 
a defective law and a good Commission than it would to 
have a perfect law and a Commission which was not 
earnest and aggressive in its determination to have it 
enforced. 

Very respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Joun C. Rose. 
Lucius B. Swirt. 
Cuas. W. WATSON. 
GEORGE A, MERCER, 
J. G. TuHorp, Jr. 








BR ie Asout.—The Congressman who introduced a bill 

to suspend the Civil Service Law during the first 
year of each Presidential term would doubtless be capa- 
ble of asking the suspension of any one of the ten com- 
mandments at moments of special temptation. One 
proposition would be just about as justifiable as the 
other.— Providence Bulletin, 
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Memoranda. 


1". regular schedule examinations held by the na- 
tional Civil Service Commission, to fill vacancies 
in the Departmental, Railway Mail and Indian services, 
ended for the+present fiscal year with the last days of 
May, and will not be resumed till August. Meanwhile, 
a special examination will be held on June 2o to fill 
vacancies in the positions of topographic draftsman in 
the Navy Department and cartographic draftsman in 
the Hydrographic Office; the subjects will be letter- 
writing, geography, algebra, geometry, plane trigono- 
metry, projections and drawing. Applicants must pro- 
vide themselves with drawing board, India ink and 
drawing instruments: Circulars and full information 
concerning examinations may be obtained without ex- 
pense by application to John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. 
C. S. C., Washington, D. C. 

—An interesting Parliamentary paper has been issued 
in England, describing what is done by the great Euro- 
pean powers to provide for the employment of dis- 
charged soldiers. In Austria-Hungary nearly 60,000 
Government posts are available for old soldiers. In 
France 500 are reserved for retired sub-officers. In Ger- 
many 92,345 are reserved for soldiers who have served 
twelve years with a good character; moreover, a well- 
conducted soldier or sailor who passes into the reserve 
after three years’ service is always sure to obtain private 
employment if he wants it, for it is a common thing to 
read in advertisements for men: ‘‘ Must have been a 
soldier.’’ In the Italian War Office and Admiralty all 
the available posts, in number 2,602, are reserved for 
soldiers and sailors, and in other public offices 4,645, or 
one-half of the available appointments; while on the 
railways 1,700, or one-third, of the available posts are 
thus reserved. 

—All of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Max- 
well’s duties are not dispiriting. His daily mail brings 
him an occasional missive which brightens the gloom of 
the rest, as witness the following from a good-sized vil- 
lagein Ohio: ‘‘ Kind Sir:—When youcome to the —— 
postoffice, please consider it carefully. The present in- 
cumbent has held the office for eighteen years. During the 
last seven years she has done all her courting and spark- 
ing in this office, and it has become disgusting to the 
citizens of We don’t care if you appoint Re- 
publican or Democrat, but for goodness or mercy sake 
give a change. A CITIZEN OF . 

—A program for the simultaneous consideration of 
important social questions by the leading religious news- 
papers of the country—one topic for each month in the 
year—has been arranged. The idea is that this com- 
bined assault upon recognized public evils wiil arouse 
the attention of newspaper readers everywhere and stim- 
ulate discussion in the mass rather than after the usual 
sporadic fashion. The subject for the last week in June, 
for example, will be ‘‘ The Public School Question ;’’ in 
August, ‘‘ Political Reform;’’ in October, ‘‘ Marriage 
and Divorce Laws;’’ in January, 1894, ‘‘Crime and 
Criminals;’’ in March, ‘‘ Municipal Reform.’’ The 
plan originated with La Salle A. Maynard, of the Chris- 
tian at Work. 

—When Washington became the national capital, 
ninety-three years ago, a single packet sloop, it is said, 
brought all the office furniture of the Departments from 
Philadelphia, besides seven large boxes and five small 
ones containing the archives of the Government. Presi- 
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dent Adams, the Cabinet Secretaries and their clerks, 
all together, numbered only fifty-four persons. 

—A petition signed by three hundred Government 
clerks has been sent to President Cleveland, asking him 
to put chiefs of divisions under the Civil Service Rules. 
Meanwhile, Secretary Carlisle has directed the board of 
examiners in the Treasury Department, in examining 
applicants for places as chiefs of divisions or special 
agents, to raise the minimum average rating to eighty 
per cent, 

—The training given to young librarians by employ- 
ment for a few years in the New York State Library at 
Albany is so excellent, that those who prove their effi- 
ciency there are continually in receipt of offers of in- 
creased rank and salary in public libraries in other parts 
of the country. 

—An anti-Tammany Democratic movement has been 
started in New York City, under the leadership of Otto 
Kempner. It is styled the New York Citizens’ Democ- 
racy. 

—In Canada it has hitherto been the practice of cer- 
tain classes of the Civil Service to contribute to a su- 
perannuation fund, from which, on reaching a specified 
age, they received a retiring allowance. In cases, how- 
ever, where death occurred before the retiring age had 
been reached, the family of the deceased received no 
benefit, the whole of his contributions being lost. The 
Government has rectified this hardship by substituting 
a system of insurance for the superannuation fund. Un- 
der an act passed last year, it will be possible for a 
member of the Civil Service to insure his life for a min- 
imum of £200 or a maximum of £400, on somewhat 
similar conditions to those imposed by the ordinary in- 
surance companies. A medical certificate will be re- 
quired, however, and the Minister of Finance has power 
to reject any application. The premiums on insurances 
that are accepted can be paid for aterm of years or 
during life, and will be deducted from the salaries of 
the insured, either monthly or at longer periods. 

—A free scholarship in memory of George William 
Curtis has been established by Mrs. Curtis in the Staten 
Island Academy, with money derived from the sale of 
the Christmas edition of ‘‘ Prue and I.’’ 

—One of the latest resignations called for by Secre- 
tary Carlisle is that of George H. Thoebe, the Ken- 
tuckian who contested his seat in the Fiftieth Congress. 
Thoebe had been serving as a special immigration agent 
at New York, under an appointment received from the 
Harrison Administration. 

—The Board of Education of Geneva, N. Y., have 
adopted regulations for the classification, appointment 
and promotion of teachers—a merit system modeled 
largely on that in force in the public schools of Albany. 
This advance step is the result of a movement begun 


by members of the Geneva Civil Service Reform Associ-. 


ation. 

—Secretary Carlisle has at last been compelled to 
make a rule setting apart two days in each week for re- 
ceiving visits from office-seekers, and reserving the rest 
absolutely for his necessary work in conducting the 
larger affairs of the Treasury Department. 

—As an illustration of the mutability of official life 
under our present mixture of patronage and merit sys- 
tems, it is of interest to note that when Mr. Dayton 
takes possession of the New York postoffice he will find 
there the only surviving secretary of any of the local 
examining boards established in the twenty-three post- 
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offices which were classified ten years ago under the 
fifty-employees clause. This is Mr. Edward S. Post. 
There is one other of the original secretaries who still 
remains in the postal service, but who cannot be counted 
in the same category with Mr. Post, being now in the 
Railway Mail Service. The reason why so many changes 
have been made among these examiners is that the Civil 
Service Commission has often been obliged to draw upon 
the incumbents of the excepted places in a postoffice to 
fill up its local board. When a new postmaster takes 
hold of an office and sets to work to reorganize it, the 
first blow he strikes is naturally at the excepted places. 

—President Seth Low of Columbia College will read 
a paper on ‘‘ Civil Service Reform in Municipal Govern- 
ment’’ at the Civil Service Reform Congress at the Art 
Institute in Chicago on August 8, and William Dudley 
Foulke of Indiana will read one on ‘‘ The Effect of 
Civil Service Reform upon the Political Action of the 
People in Primaries, Caucuses, Conventions and Elec- 
tions.’’ This Congress is one of the series arranged for 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian 
Exposition. 

—If all the federal officeholders live in one place, it 
is calculated that they would make a city larger by 
twenty thousand than Jersey City or Louisville or Min- 
neapolis, and fifty thousand larger than Omaha. 





New Books. 


PN ggetosncgnee no author’s name appears on the title- 

page, evidence is not lacking that ‘‘The Depart- 
ment of State of the United States: Its History and 
Functions,’’ is from the pen of Mr. Gaillard Hunt, a 
member of the Departmental staff. It is a complete and 
highly satisfactory little monograph—such a one as we 
ought to have in the case of each of the great executive 
Departments, for ready reference in looking up prece- 
dents and reviving powers and practices fallen into 
disuse, 

It seems very odd, in the light of the later growth of 
the Department of State, to read of its origin as the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, with one Secretary and two 
clerks, the salaries of this great establishment ranging 
from four thousand dollars at the top notch to five hun- 
dred dollars at the bottom. And there is something 
quaint, to our modern notions, in the fact that the one 
clause of the bill organizing the Department which gave 
rise to a long debate was that making the Secretary 
‘*removable from office by the President of the United 
States.’’ In the House, June, 1789— 

William Smith, of South Carolina, said : 


Either the Constitution has given the President the power of removal, and 

therefore it is nugatory to make the declaration here; or it has not given the 
ower to him, and therefore it is improper to make an attempt to confer it upon 
im, 


It was contended that the power of appointment carried with 
it the power of removal ; but an appointment required the advice 
and consent of the Senate—did not a removal also require it ? 

Boudinot, of New Jersey, said : 

If the President complains to the Senate of the misconduct of an officer, and 
desires their advice and consent to the removal, what are the Senate to do? 
Most certainly they will inquire if the complaint is well founded. To do this 
they must call the officer before them to answer. Who, then, are the parties ? 
The Supreme Executive against his assistant ; and the Senate to sit as judges 
to determine whether sufficient cause of removal exists. Does not this set the 
Senate over the head of the President? But suppose they shall decide in favor 
of the officer, what a situation is the President then in, surrounded by officers 
with whom he can have no confidence. 


He thought the President had the right of removal, but that, as 
some doubt respecting the construction of the Constitution had 
arisen, the clause ought to remain in the bill. Madison also sup- 
ported this view, and the bill, containing in the second section 
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an expression of the right of removal, passed the House by a vote 
of twenty-nine to twenty-two, June 27. 


The Senate retained the removal clause, and the Presi- 
dent’s signature to the bill made it law. 

A newcomer in the periodical field is Mc Clure’s Maga- 
zine, which makes its first bow to the public in a June 
number. It differs from the ordinary magazine in mak- 
ing no sacrifices of live and timely interest to the 
higher literary art. Its contents have the crisp and 
racy quality of the best newspaper writing, and the illus- 
trations are abundant, excellent and well adapted to the 
text. One of the most interesting papers in the initial 
number is a series of letters written by the late James 
Parton concerning a biography of Roscoe Conkling in 
the preparation of which he had been invited to assist. 
The closing Jetter to the author contains a sentiment 
whose force will appeal to all readers of Goop GOvVERN- 
MENT : 

You have executed your task well and given to the world the 
most pathetic of the tragedies resulting from the system of spoils. 
Never again, until that blighting curse of free institutions 1s de- 
stroyed, will aman of Roscoe Conkling’s genius, pride and pur- 
ity remain long in the public service, if ever he enters it. He 
was the last of the Romans. My great regret is that he did not 
consecrate his whole existence to the Reform of the Civil Serv- 
ice. I have such an acute sense of the shame, the cruelty and 
childish folly of the present system that I sometimes feel as if 


we ought to stop all our other work and enter upon a universal 
crusade against it. 


The American Journal of Politics this month brings its 
second volume to a successful close under the editorial 
management of Andrew J. Palm. One of the best things 
in the whole collection, which comprises contributions 
from many of the leading thinkers on economic and so- 
cial questions, is a paper on ‘‘ The Claims of Civil Serv- 
ice Reform on President Cleveland,’’ by the editor. 
Two brief passages in it deserve to be framed and hung 
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where the system has become 
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Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘I have used it as a gene- 
ral tonic, and in particular in the 
debility and dyspepsia of overwork- 
ed men, with satisfactory results.’’ 
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in the White House. One is an answer to the plea that 
the Democrats should “ do a foolish thing and turn the 
Republicans out, because the Republicans had done a 
foolish thing and turned Democrats out’’: ‘‘If prece- 
dent is all a body of men desires on which to base an 
act, every crime in the catalogue may be committed 
without delay.’’ The other is: ‘‘ There seems to be an 
opinion prevalent that an Administration is carrying 
out the principles of Civil Service Reform if it but al- 
lows those who are in office to serve out the terms for 
which they were appointed, and then sends them out, 
making political faith a necessary qualification in filling 
their places. This is not Civil Service Reform at all ; it 
is simply the more decent way of carrying out the spoils 
system.”’ 

The ‘‘ Manual of the Lyceum League of America’? is 
a small book issued by the publishers of the Youth's 
Companion as a guide for the organization, discipline 
and procedure of the patriotic debating clubs established 
among the young men all over the country through the 
agency of the Companion, as described in Gc 1p GoveERN- 
MENT for September last. 

The tour of the Sioux reservations of South Dakota 
and Nebraska made by Messrs. Herbert Welsh nd T'- _- 
dore Roosevelt last fall has already been desc ibed from 
one point of view by Mr. Roosevelt. The In an Rights 
Association has now brought out a seccn pamphlet 
giving Mr. Welsh’s description of the same ‘rip urder 
the title ‘‘ Civilization among the Sioux Indi. s.’’ r. 
Welsh deals with the philanthropic as disting » ‘ 
from the political phases of the subject. 

The second annual report of the Trustees of Public 
Reservations of Massachusetts shows the a’ ciation to 
be in a flourishing condition, and doing efi-ctive work. 
The summary of public breathing-spots in all he towns of 
the old Bay State is a suggestive exhibit. For a town of 
its size, Worcester seems to carry off the palm with the 
number and acreage of its parks. 


The World’s Fair. 


FINAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SALE OF TICKETS VIA THE 
B. & O. R. R. 
OR the benefit of those desiring to attend the World’s 
Fair the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell Ex- 
cursion tickets to Chicago and return, at all stations on 
its line, at low rates. Tickets will be on sale until 
November 1, and will be valid for return journey until 
November 15, 1893. They provide for a reduction of 
20 per cent. below regular rates. These tickets will be 
valid only for continuous journey. Tickets at higher 
rates will be sold that will permit holders to stop over 
at Baltimore, Washington, or any other point, going 
and returning. 

Besides the opportunity of visiting Washington, a 
privilege afforded by no other route, tourists via the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will traverse the historic Po- 
tomac Valley, the theatre of the war between the States. 
At Cumberland they will be offered a choice of routes, 
via Pittsburgh, or across the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea and via Deer Park and 
Oakland, the famous summer resorts. The scenery 
along the Baltimore & Ohio route is the most picturesque 
in America. Pullman accommodations may be reserved 
in advance of journey. For rates and information ap- 
ply to nearest B. & O. ticket agent, or Chas. O. Scull, 
General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 








